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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Greetings, 

I would like to thank all AWA members, new 
members and volunteers that attended our an- 
nual convention in Rochester this year. We could 
not have done it without you. A special thank 

» you to Pat Meuhlbauer for doing 
. the pre-registration. It is one of 
those thankless jobs. Thanks to all 
of our registration volunteers, auc- 
tion help and anyone who helped at 
_ the conference. Here are some stats 
» from the meet. 453 total attendance; 
$65335.00 auction total; 80 contest 
category entries with over 100 total items. 

Even though the attendance was down this 
year, the conference overall was a great success. 

I believe there were many factors affecting the 
attendance: high gas prices; unstable economics; 
lack of vacation time; the number of radio meets 
during the year (you can only go to so many); 
Ebay and the Internet. 

Many of these concerns were brought up at 
the membership forum. Next year we are switch- 
ing to a Thursday, Friday and Saturday format. 
Making the event a little shorter should help 
those of you who aren’t able to free up a lot of 
vacation time. So be sure and attend next year! 

Another issue brought up at the membership 


forum was improving the advertising and mar- 
keting of AWA. I would ask all members to pro- 
mote and advertise the club and museum. If you 
go to other radio meets, please take some appli- 
cations with you and hand them out. The appli- 
cations can be printed out on our Web site: 
www.antiquewireless.org. Otherwise, drop me a 
note and I’ll send some to you. 

Our membership is our strongest asset and our 
best outreach program. We offer many varied 
programs for the radio collector and historian to 
show at your local meeting. These programs are 
available from the museum in Bloomfield. The 
AWA has many other resources available to its 
membership. 

Thanks to all who attended the membership 
forum. I look forward to hearing from you 
throughout the year. The AWA is only as strong 
as its members. That means you, so get involved! 
We are always looking for helpers at the meet 
and the museum. 

Well... enough for now. As always, I am eager 
to hear from you. If you have any questions or 
comments, feel free to contact me, but please no - 
calls after 9:30 p.m. (eastern time), if possible. 

Geoffrey Bourne 

405 8th Avenue, St. Albans, WV 25177 

304-722-4690 / gcbourne@charter.net 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in this 
column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available space. The 
statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


KUDOS FOR AWA 

Good deeds often go unacknowledged, so I 
want to publicly thank AWA officers, especially 
A.W.A. Electronic Communication Museum 
Curator Ed Gable and his predecessor the late 
Bruce Kelley, for help over my several years of 
research. The result, my new narrative history 
The Rise of Radio From Marconi Through the 
Golden Age, is due from McFarland Publishers 
in November. 

ALFRED BALK 

Huntley, IL 


YOUNG MUSEUM MERITS 
YOUR ATTENTION 
If you find yourself near the Washington, 
D.C. suburb of Bowie, Md., plan to visit the 
Radio and Television Museum of the Radio His- 
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tory Society, Inc. It’s housed in a restored, two- 
story 1905 farmhouse and annex in Bowie, Md., 
about an hour from downtown Washington. As 
The Washington Post noted at the facility’s open- 
ing in 1999, it is “the only museum in the Wash- 
ington area devoted solely to radio and TV.” 

Although relatively small at 2,200 square feet, 
it is packed with carefully chosen exhibits in a 
logical time sequence that makes the presenta- 
tions both interesting and educational. 

There are items from “prehistory” and early 
radio years as well as examples of every distinc- 
tive receiver type from the golden age of radio. 
These include Atwater Kent breadboards, twen- 
ties and thirties consoles, classic wood and plas- 
tic table models including the coveted Sparton 
mirrored “Bluebird” and Charlie McCarthy and 
Hopalong Cassidy novelty sets. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


ne of the features of this year’s Rochester 
(aries was an author-editor get-to- 

gether hosted by me and Brian Belanger, 
outgoing editor of The AWA Review. We were 
surprised and pleased by the large member 
turnout and the spirited exchanges that took place. 
Eventually Robert Murray, the new Review edi- 
tor, will very likely have comments on the issues 
that came up relating to his publication. In the 
meantime, if you have queries on standards or 
proposals for articles, contact him at 3216 Assini- 
boine Avenue, Winnipeg, MB, R3K 0B1, Canada 
or Robert.Murray@mts.net 

There seemed to be quite a bit of concern 
about requirements for photos, particularly digi- 
tal photos or graphics. First of all, standard 
printed photos are ok—they can be ordinary 
drugstore prints in either color or black and 
white. When it comes to scanned materials, set 
the resolution for 200 dpi and the size same as 
original. If moiré patterns appear in your scan, 
don’t be concerned. Send the material to me as it 
is; it can be dealt with at this end. 

When it comes to taking digital photographs, 
please set your camera for maximum resolution. 
Pll let you know if that’s not good enough after I 
receive your shots. Most current digital cameras 
can easily meet our print resolution standard, 
which is 200 dpi at the publication size of the pic- 
ture or graphic. 

Pictures taken off the internet are another mat- 
ter. The first consideration is that you need per- 
mission to use a photo from someone’s site; the 
next is the resolution of the photo or graphic. In 
the majority of cases, this will be set at 72 dpi for 
fastest possible loading. That is the maximum res- 
olution that most computer monitors can see. 

If you have a graphics program that allows you 


to check resolution, do that before sending the file 
to me. As mentioned, I need 200 dpi at the pub- 
lication size of the picture. If the web site owner 
is friendly and able, he might send you a high-rez 
version of the picture you are interested in. 

There were also several questions about the 
ideal length for a feature article. The average is 
2000-2500 words, but there is a lot of leeway 
here. We often publish shorter articles—and ar- 
ticles much longer than the average can be pub- 
lished in two parts. I like to have about three pho- 
tos or graphics for the average size article, but in- 
teresting articles with no photos at all are also fair 
game. 

If you wish, you can send me an outline or pro- 
posal in advance of submitting an article, but my 
experience with the very bright people who make 
up our readership is that almost everything that 
comes across my desk is publishable. 

That’s not to say that your article will be pub- 
lished exactly as is. Sometimes there is fairly 
heavy editing to improve clarity and flow. How- 
ever, I’m always very careful to respect and pre- 
serve a writer’s ideas—and if I’m not sure of your 
meaning, I’ll definitely query you personally. 

Send your words and pictures as files attached 
to an e-mail, or snail mail them to me on CDs or 
floppies. Format your digital pictures as JPGs 
(using maximum quality setting). Use any stan- 
dard word processing program (such as Microsoft 
Word or Corel’s Word Perfect) for your words. If 
your program is an unusual one, save your file as 
an ascii text file to make sure I can read it. In such 
cases, be sure to include a printout so I can see 
what your original formatting was. 

No word processor? No problem. Just send me 
a clean typed copy and I can scan and digitize the 
type so it can be edited on the computer. 


Among the many other exhibits are a deForest 
Audion tube, vintage microphones, ’20s cloth 
and horn speakers, Orphan Annie mugs and 
other mail-order premiums, a life-size RCA 
“Little Nipper” mascot, and advertising signs for 
radio stores. 

R&TM’s curator, Brian C. Belanger, is an 
AWA Vice President and edited the last two is- 
sues of The AWA Review. A retiree from the Na- 
tional Institute of Standards and Technology in 
Washington, he became an R&TM founding fa- 
ther when he and colleagues in the Mid-Atlantic 
Radio Club incorporated the Society in the 1990s. 

After arranging exhibitions in and around 
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Washington, they leased the farmhouse as a per- 
manent home for the museum under joint man- 
agement with the city of Bowie. To reach the mu- 
seum from the Washington Beltway, (1-495), exit 
at Route 50 East (toward Annapolis). After about 
six miles, exit on Route 197 south (Collington 
Rd.) From Collington, turn southwest on Mitchel- 
lville Rd. The museum is at 2608 Mitchellville, at 
Mount Oak Rd. Admission is free. 

For more information, visit the Society’s web 
site at www.radiohistory.org/ or e-mail kmell- 
gren3@comcast.net. 

ALFRED BALK 


Huntley, IL (continued on page 9) 
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AWA NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AVA Journal is pleased to list the meets 
and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is associated with the 
AWA. Do not send your information directly to the Journal Editor. Please send it to Pat Muehlbauer, P.O. 


Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. 


Calendar ane Activities 


nck 13 


: November 18-20 
_ AWA, Inc. Membership VRPS/AWA Annual 
_and Board Meeting Convention 


| November 13 December 2-3 and 9-10 


AWA Museum _ Bruce Kelley Memorial 
_ Membership and 1929 QSO See 
Board Meee 


CHER pop ee 


(AWA logo identifies AWA-sponsored events) 


CCAWA EVENTS SUMMARY 
All swap meets take place on Saturday mornings 
from about 7 a.m. till 12 noon. Vendor setup is 
only $5. Admission is always free. 

Final 2005 Event: October 29, 2005, Fall 
Swap Meet, Greensboro, NC. Executive Com- 
mittee meets 2 p.m. to approximately 5 p.m. on 
Sunday November 6. Info: www.cc-awa.org/ 
BOARD MEETING 


Vi 
ear 
November 13 


AT RIT Conference Center, Rochester, NY. 
Membership meeting at 11 a.m. All members 
welcome. Board meeting follows. 


AWA, INC. MEMBERSHIP AND 


aS 

AWA MUSEUM MEMBERSHIP 
AND BOARD MEETING 
November 13 

Same location as above. Membership meeting 
(all members welcome), followed by board meet- 
ing, begins at conclusion of AWA, Inc. Board 
meeting. 


VRPS/AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 
November 18-20 

At the Hampton Inn and Suites, 1700 Rodeo 
Drive, Mesquite, TX75149. Info: www.vrps.org. 


Vail’ 
AWA 
FZ 


(EDEN 
BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL 1929 
QSO PARTY 
December 2-3 and 9-10 

For details, see Amateur Radio column in this 


issue. 
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Recurr Ng Meetings & Events 

¢ Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio—Meets 
first Tuesday of each month at 2929 Hazelwood 
Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks east of Shroyer Rd. 
off Dorothy Lane) at 7 p.m. Also annual swap 
meet and show. Membership: $10.00 per year. 
For more info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to 
above address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@GEMAIR.COM. 

¢ California Historical Radio Society—For 
info on current meetings, call the CHRS hotline: 
(415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio Soci- 
ety—Meets on the third Wednesday of each 
month at The United Methodist Church, 7388 E. 
Kemper Rd. For more information contact Tina 
Hauke at (513) 247-9406. 

¢ Carolinas Chapter of the AWA—Hosts four 
“mini-swap-meets” each year (in January, May, ~ 
July and October) plus an annual conference, 
“Spring Meet in the Carolinas,” on the 4th week- — 
end in March. Executive committee meets ap- 
proximately quarterly. For more info, visit the 
Web site at CC-AWA.ORG or contact Ron 
Lawrence, KC4YOY, Chapter President, P.O. 
Box 3015, Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone 
(704) 289-1166; e-mail kc4yoy@carolina.rr.com. 

¢ Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn.—Meets 
at 7:30 p.m., third Wednesday of each month at 
Devry Institute of Technology, 1350 Alum 
Creek Rd., Columbus. (1-70 Exit 103B). Con- 
tact: Barry Gould (614) 777-8534. 

¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club— 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month. Location: Telford 
Community Center on Hamlin Ave. in Telford, 
PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which includes a sub- 
scription to the club’s monthly newsletter The 
Oscillator. For more info contact Delaware Val- 
ley Historic Radio Club, P.O. Box 5053, New 
Britain, PA 18901. Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ The Downer’s Grove (IL) Park District Mu- 
seum sponsors a monthly “Collector’s Hour.” 
Participants have the opportunity to display col- 
lections at the facility for several weeks before 
making their individual presentations. The event 
is open to the public with no admission charge. 
The Museum has also begun to sponsor a yearly 
“Collector’s Fair.” For more info, contact Mark 
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Harmon, The Downer’s Grove Park District Mu- 
seum, 831 Maple Ave., Downer’s Grove, IL, 
630-963-1309, fax 630-963-0496, mharmon@ 
xnet.com. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association (HVRA)}— 
Meets monthly on the second Tuesday (April 
thru Oct) at Bayland Park, 6:30-9 p.m. in SW 
Houston. March and November meetings are 
held on Saturdays at the American Legion Hall 
off Alba Street in North Houston at 9 a.m. Each 
meeting includes an auction and program. Two 
one-day auctions are held each spring and fall. 
An annual convention is held in February. A 
newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published monthly. 
Membership is $20/yr. Web site: www.HVRA. 
org. Write: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 77231- 
1276, or call Bill Werzner 713-721-2242 (e- 
mail: mingqi53@sbcglobal.net). 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and Phono 
Society—Meets third Thursday of month, 7 p.m. 
Meeting, swap meet, and membership info: Peter 
DeAngelo, President, HARPS, 25 Co. Rt. 51, 
Campbell Hall, NY 10916. (914) 496-5130. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society—Meets 
quarterly in Feb., May, Aug or Sept and Oct. 
Flea market and Old Equipment Contest at all 
events. Auctions at all but Feb. meet. The JHRS 
Bulletin has been published quarterly for the 
past 32 years. For meet details and information 
about the club and our Indiana Historic Radio 
Museum in Ligonier, IN see our Web site at 
www.indianahistoricalradio.org or contact Her- 
man Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, 
IN 46902-5977, (765) 459-8308, e-mail: w9itt@ 
mindspring.com 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club—This Ontario, 
Canada club meets in London on the first Satur- 
day of January, March, May, June and Novem- 
ber. Annual flea market held in Guelph, Ontario 
in September in conjunction with the Toronto 
club. Contact: Lloyd Swackhammer, VE3I1A, 
RR#2, Alma, Ontario, Canada NOB1AO. (519) 
638-2827. E-mail contact is Nathan Luo at 
Ivrceditor@yahoo.com. 

* Mid-Atlantic Radio Club—Meets monthly, 
usually the third Sunday of the month at the New 
Hope Seventh Day Adventist Church, Bur- 
tonsville, MD. Contacts: President, Geoff 
Shearer, 14408 Brookmere Dr., Centreville, VA 
20120, e-mail gshea90278@aol.com; Member- 
ship Chair, Paul Farmer, (540) 987-8759, e-mail: 
oldradiotime@hotmail.com. Web site: www. 
maarc.org. 

¢ New Jersey Antique Radio Club—Meets 
second Friday each month, 7:30 p.m. Holds three 
annual swap meets. Contact (send SASE) Phil 
Vourtsis, 13 Cornell Pl., Manalapan, NJ 07726, 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


Cost: $400 (U.S.), $500 (elsewhere). Send your 
check to Antique Wireless Association, P.O. Box 
108, Stafford, NY 14143; (585) 343-6436; e-mail 
antiquewireless@yahoo.com. 


AWA NETS 
(EASTERN TIME) 
PHONE 


SUNDAY: 
7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: VARIOUS) 
3837 kHz, AM 4:30 p.m. ‘Ne KA2J & W2AN) 
TUESDAY: 
14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30. p.m. (NCSs: KCSYE 
and WOFXY) 
3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2sYQ) 
MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3867 kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. (NCS: W20BJ) 
cw 


DAILY, 4 p.m., 3588 or 7050 kHz. Protocol, infor- 
mal. Check both frequencies for activity and join 
in, or call AWA de (your call) and see what you 
stir up. First WEDNESDAY of each month, 8p. m., 
7050 kHz . 


_ 2-M REPEATER (Rochester Area) 


MONDAY, 7:30 p.m. (NCS: K2GBR) 
Receive 145.290 MHz. | 
Transmit 144.690 MHz 


(732) 446-2427. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club—hosts four 
events with swap meets each year (in February, 
May, September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two days 
in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, which in- 
cludes a subscription to the club’s quarterly 
newsletter. For more info, visit our web site at 
www.geocities.com/northland.geo/; contact Ed 
Ripley at (651) 457-0085; or write NARC, P.O. 
Box 18362, Minneapolis, MN 55418. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society—Meets 
second Saturday of each month (except July and 
August), at or about 10 a.m., at Abemathy 
Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley Ave., Oregon 
City, OR. Members display radios, exchange in- 
formation. Guests welcome at all meetings and 
functions, except board meetings. For info, write 
the Society at P.O. Box 82379, Portland, OR 
97282-0379. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors— 
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With the Chapters 


was our Summer Swap Meet at Valdese. 

Chapter VP Richard Owens did another 
great job of organizing. This year’s attendance 
was up a good bit over last year. 
There were about 20 vendors with 
lots of nice radios. It looks like 
the word is out that this is a not- 
to-be-missed event. 

The next event is our Fall Swap Meet 
in Jamestown/Greensboro NC. This is by far 
the largest of our Saturday morning mini meets 
and the oldest. It became a chapter event when 
the old VRUS club folded. Brad Jones has been 
the host of this fine event from its VRUS be- 
ginnings and does a great job. 

Mark your calendars now for Saturday, Oc- 
tober 29th. Remember, these events start early, 
usually around 7 or 8 a.m., and end before 12 
noon. As always, the admission is FREE for all 
CC-AWA Saturday swap meets. 

Judy Edwards, the XYL of Barker Edwards 
and one half of the chapter’s Carolina Antenna 
editing/publishing team, has been hard at work 
rewriting the club’s database software, which 
not only keeps up with our membership but also 
tracks our annual conference registration and 
Old Equipment Auction. The old program that 
we had been using for nearly ten years was a lit- 
tle twitchy and hard to fix. One of the biggest 
problems was that it would only work with old 
style dot matrix printers and even then not all 
the time. 

Anyone that bought or sold something at the 
2005 Charlotte Conference auction should be 
very familiar with this after watching Robert 
Lozier and Linda Barnett hand-write auction 
receipts when the old program decided it didn’t 
want to print. The new DB will be fully able to 
run on Windows PCs and peripherals. The club 
Executive committee has approved the pur- 


T« latest event on the CC-AWA calendar 


chase of two new laptop PCs that will be con- 
nected via a wireless network so that auction 
check-in and conference registration can hap- 
pen at the same time. 

ee By the time you read this, forms will 
Fe CT ‘ 


be mailed to chapter members for 
\\ the nomination of members for 
election to the Board of Directors. 


lots will be mailed in late October. This 
is the first election for the Carolinas Chapter 
after adopting our new By-Laws late last year. 

The seven members of the Board of Direc- 
tors are responsible for appointing the Chapter 
officers and, along with them, run the club. 
Mark your calendars now for 2006 CC-AWA 
events: Our Winter Swap Meet will be on Sat- 
urday January 28th in Columbia SC. And our 
Annual Conference in Charlotte will be on 
March 23rd-25th. If you have attended the 
Charlotte Conference in the past, you will re- 
ceive a brochure in the mail. 

The Charlotte show got a nice bit of promo- 
tion from Popular Communications Magazine 
in their September issue. They published a 
fairly detailed report on the 2005 Conference 
along with a number of photos. Maybe this will 
bring the event to the attention of some new 
collectors. Many thanks to Peter Bertini and 
PopCom editor Harold Ort for their support on 
this. 

You can find details about all CC-AWA 
events and check your membership status by 
visiting our Web page at CC-AWA.ORG. 

Jee 

Ron Lawrence 

CC-AWA President and Conference Chairman 

kc4yoy@carolinas.rr.com 

704-289-1166 

P.O. Box 3015 

Matthews, NC 28106 


50TH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE BOOKLET 


Our 50th anniversary commemorative booklet Fifty Years of AWA has received high marks | 
from everyone who has seen it. We still have a stock of this profusely-illustrated 60-page - 

AWA history available for those who would like extra copies or those who were not mem- 
bers at the time of distribution and didn’t receive one. Cost is $7.00 per copy postpaid, no 
limit. But once they're gone they're gone—so act now if you are interested! Send your — 
check to Antique Wireless Association, P.O. Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143. 
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NEW AWA REVIEW EDITOR NAMED 


Because of the press of other responsibilities, Brian Belanger is stepping down as AWA Re- 
view Editor. AWA is pleased to announce an outstanding replacement. Bob Murray, who 
has been an Associate Editor for the past two years, will be the new Editor. Bob is the au- 

_thor of a recent book on the history of radio in Canada and has written a number of care- 
fully researched, well-written articles for AWA. He will continue the high standards of 
quality that have characterized the AWA Review since its inception. 


Oklahoma City Chapter meets second Saturday 
each month at Hometown Buffet, 3900 N.W. 63rd 
St., Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. Din- 
ner/socializing, 6 p.m.; meeting at 7 p.m. Mem- 
bership, $12/yr., includes monthly Broadcast 
News. Info: SASE to OK VRC, P.O. Box 50625, 
Midwest City, OK 73140-5625; or contact Fred 
Karner at (405) 769-4656 or fkarner@cox.net; or 
visit our Web site at http://members.cox.net/ 
okvre/ 

¢ Ottawa Vintage Radio Club—Meets monthly 
(except June and July) in the Conference Room, 
Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. Contact: Lea Barker at (613) 829- 
1804 or check www.ovre.org. Membership: $10 
Canadian/yr. 

¢ Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society welcomes 
visitors to our Saturday flea market/contests in 
March, June, September, and December. A do- 
nation auction is included in September, and our 
annual luncheon/program is held the first Satur- 
day in December. Our newsletter, The Pittsburgh 
Oscillator, is published quarterly. Web site: 
www.pittantiqueradios.org. For directions or 
other information call President Regis Flaherty, 
724-969-0643 (e-mail: flaherty@netscape.com) 
or Vice President Bonnie Novak at 412-481-1563 
(e-mail radiolady_2001@libcom.com). 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK)—Meets at 7:00 p.m. 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., 
Centerville, OH. Annual swap meet. Member- 
ship, $18/year. Write SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 
292111, Kettering, OH 45429; e-mail spark- 
inc@juno.com or call John Pansing at (937) 299- 
9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club—Meets alternate 
months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. Contact: Ron 
Manning, President TARC, 133 East Huisache 
Ave., San Antonio, TX 78212. Phone (210) 734- 
6831; e-mail: ronmeg@gateway.net; Web site: 
www.gvtc.com/~edengel/TARC.htm. 


Service Sources Available 


The AWA Source Sheet is a listing of parts 
suppliers and services for the radio collector. Cost: 
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only a business-size self-addressed stamped en- 
velope to AWA, Box E, Breesport, NY 14816. 


AWA VHS Video Programs 


The Antique Wireless Association has avail- 
able several historical documentaries to loan to 
affiliated organizations for club meetings and 
programs. There is no charge for this service 
other than return mailing cost. For info on loan 
conditions, to make reservations, or just inquire, 
contact Ed Gable, Curator, AWA Electronic 
Communication Museum, 187 Lighthouse Rd., 
Hilton, NY 14468. See any previous Journal 
issue for listing of available programs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


continued from page 5 


SAQ EXPEDITION 

I thought you might like to see a photo of my 
attempt to pick up Swedish station SAQ’s 
Alexanderson Al- 
ternator transmis- 
sions at 17.2 kHz 
on July 2 and 3, 
2005. 

Lyset. upwit ga 
farmer friend’s 
greenhouse using 
two antennas: a 
home-made loop 
and the farmer’s 
electric fence. The 
noise was 5-9, and 
though I did not 
hear SAQ I did 
pick up a lot of 
beacons. The elec- 
tric fence worked 
out very well! 

JOHN USCINOWSKI, KE20 

Greenwich, NY 


Above: John Uscinowski’s one-man SAQ expedi- 
tion didn’t pick up the Alexanderson alternator, 
but did hear a lot of beacons. 


MUSEUM NEWS 


Visit us on the Internet at http: //www.antiquewireless.org 


OFFICERS 

Director Secretary 

Thomas Peterson, Jr. Edward M Gable, KZMP 
fi 

Deputy Director ss 

Allan Pellnat, KX2H Treasurer 


Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 


MUSEUM TRUSTEES 
Stanley J. Avery, WM3D 

Dr. Thomas Ely, W2ODW 
Ronald Frisbie* 

Edward Gable, K2MP* 

Prof. William Hopkins, AA2YV 
Lauren Peckham* 


Morgan Wesson 


*also on AWA Inc. Board of Directors 


reetings from your Museum crew. I’m 
GG sure that this issue will be filled with 

news of the recent AWA annual conven- 
tion, and rightly so. And what a great one it was. 
Smaller, for sure, but not in any way diminished 
in quality of items to be found in the flea market, 
the items to be had in the auctions, the talks and 
presentations and the equipment contest exhibits, 
which continue to delight and amaze contestants 
and visitors alike. Where do they find these trea- 
sures? 

As always it was wonderful to have so many 
eager visitors (many for their first time) take the 
opportunity to visit your museum. And as usual 
the crew took great pleasure in coming up with 
several surprise displays. Roy Wildermuth, 
W3RLW, had several functioning military 
ground communication sets all netted and talking 
with one another, including the intriguing type 
102 Chinese set. Mani Pires, our mad scientist, 
came up with a 60 year old W/E primary stan- 
dard that pumped out 1MHz accurate to eight 
decimal places all day long. 

John Atwood was demonstrating a Collins 
audio remote, a classic broadcast turntable with 
original transcription records and an early Ma- 
gnacord broadcast quality reel-to-reel tape sys- 
tem from our newly-opened broadcast equip- 
ment exhibit. Visitors also heard a greeting 
recorded by Stan Avery, WM3D, on a typical 
1946 vintage home record cutting machine called 
a Recordaradio. 

Visitors often take advantage of being at the 
museum to donate certain items, and this time was 
no exception. I urge everyone to look at the recent 
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Allan Pellnat, KX2H* 
Thomas Peterson, Jr.* 
Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Ronald Walker, WA2TT 


Roy Wildermuth, W3RLW 


MUSEUM CONTACT 

For all inquiries about the Museum and its 
operation, contact Edward M. Gable, Curator, 187 
Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. Phone: 
(585) 392-3088, e-mail: egable@rochester.tr.com. 
The AWA. Electronic Communication Museum 
is an IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


donors list and see the incredible level of support. 
Remember, you are giving to your museum! 

I’m pleased to say that the adopt-a-radio pro- 
gram continues with members Fred Crews and 
Bob MacIntyre as consistent participants. Fred 
just finished a vintage in-home short-wave con- 
verter that will become a working display next 
year. We love to have things working where you 
can get up close and smell the ozone. 

However, Jack Roubie, K2JDD, got a surprise 
when he pressed the key of our 1914 1 kW syn- 
chronous rotary spark gap transmitter. Nothing 
happened! Built by AWA co-founder George 
Batterson, 8TC, the ninety-one year old trans- 
mitter had become silent after all those years of 
almost constant use and faithful service. Not to 
worry though, it was only a burned out Morse 
key. There’s a reason why spark keys were built 
with big robust contacts. When next you visit 
there will be a nice marble based Boston key for 
you to pound on. 

Speaking of keys, be sure to look at the mu- 
seum store offerings where you will see a new 
CD ready for immediate delivery. The CD was 
compiled by our own AWA member, former 
AWA Review Editor and recognized key expert, 
Tom Perera, WITP. See also the announcement 
of brand-new AWA Review Number 18. Keep 
your collection of Reviews complete by ordering 
yours today. 

Editor Brian Belanger deserves a lot of credit 
for his working with a new printer to signifi- 
cantly reduce publishing costs. Those savings 
are passed onto you; the price for R-18 is fifteen 
dollars, a full 25% reduction over last year. Con- 
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gratulations to Brian for that and for editing a 
very nice issue. 

As mentioned in the membership meeting at 
the conference, there have been some real estate 
developments in and about the land owned by 
the AWA Museum at the Annex site. The 
Bloomfield (NY) American Legion has elected 
to sell a large parcel of land adjacent to the AWA 
Museum Annex property. As part of our origi- 
nal land purchase, the museum has the right of 
first refusal to buy the property. 

We have hired a real estate lawyer and are 
most likely going to exercise our right in one 


form or another. Perhaps not in absolute land pur- 
chase, but in a deal for land use rights and an all 
important access to a new sewer system. Details 
are far from firm at this writing, but this is clearly 
a win-win situation for the Legion, the Town of 
East Bloomfield and the AWA Museum. Stay 
tuned. S’long for now.. 


Ed Galle 


Ed Gable k2mp/w2an 
Museum Curator 


RECENT MUSEUM DONORS 


PO AY WAIDDIE «oo. ea essen es en eas sn Framed Portrait of Marconi 

Be O500N SOUSA oo eee tees ees GE/RCA Engineering sample vacuum tubes 

* Bil Ross, WOWR...........,.......+- Sodion Detector, Saga 17-6 

Me Writ JOANSON sc... ssss-cns-s0s-s VTVM, GDO 

we Richard Radesi.............,.:-.----. Mercury Drug Store type tube tester with tubes 

we Don Blcgett s,s eee.ees Airline Battery set, speaker 

Bob Roberts, WA2QAU ............ Regency TR-1, Version G 

“* James W. VanGraafeiland ........ Huge estate, 90 lots; battery sets, tubes, more... 

se Gedige BOUCHeL............5.-.0..-5 400 vacuum tubes, tube tester, Vibroplex bug 

“* Gleanor Caccaniise................-. Three am/fm table radios 

we Ajithony Prasil...........0......<:--- Large collection Leeds-Northrup test items, more... 
ae Dal MICRO LY 5... soc... secs ee Emerson 517 

Me Cares LUO sss Vacuum tubes, Ampex professional microphone, more... 
We IE OCR Oooo stn Heath AT-1, Signal Generator, more... 

“* Michael Migliaccio ................. Heath HW-32, Kodak projector, VIVM, more... 
Ronald melville...................... E-Z Tube Tester 

Me Chdtie BCG... ..0sc--ceccessse cose: Steinite Labs noise filter 

+ Robert Schwarting............0.06+ Pilot Super Wasp, telegraph sounders, Xtal set, more... 
*e Stan Avery WM3D.............6506+- Antenna Rotors, cell phones, more... 

Ed Gale KEMP oii. ccc ciesos es High Power PA Spkr system, HB 1957 Novice Station 
Rey GPaMEl .. 02... ses. sce scneenseee Large collection of vintage components 

“+ Bob Hobday NZEVG............... Cel-Met Xtal radio and headphones (Rochester) 

Be ORTAVIO PRET os cic sesesae succes Vacuum tubes, VSWR meter 

Mee SON WAL co iecsincpcscosscescucscsent Marti Electronics remote Bdcst transmitter 

Cash Gifts 


“+ Bud Merson 


“* Many anonymous conference visitors—thank you 
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AWA CONFERENCE AWARDS REPORT 


Photos by Dick Ransley 


The AWA Recognition Awards 


hese awards are traditionally presented 

during the banquet on the last evening of 

the conference. Nominations for the first 
six awards listed below are solicited from the 
AWA membership at large and each winner is 
selected by a special committee charged with ad- 
ministering that particular honor. 

The AWA Houck Award for Documenta- 
tion goes to an AWA member who has written 
several original articles on radio development or 
history in the OTB, AWA Review, or other publi- 
cation. (This can include a book on a related sub- 
ject.) Not given this year. 

The AWA Houck Award for Preservation is 
for a member who, through personal accomplish- 
ment, has acquired, and preserved by document- 


Journal Editor Marc Ellis accepts Special Board 
of Directors Award for Chuck Schwark and 
Bruce Kelley-OTB Award for James Rybak. 


President’s Award is accepted by Museum Cura- 
tor Ed Gable in behalf of Allan Pellnat. 
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ing, an outstanding collection of radio artifacts. 
Not given this year. 

The Bruce Kelley-Journal Award is given to 
the member who publishes in The Journal an ar- 
ticle judged to be the most outstanding, original, 
historical presentation of the award year. For this 
year, articles in the July and October 2004 and 
the January and April 2005 issues were consid- 
ered. Winner: James P. Rybak, WOKSD, for his 
article “Vladimir L. Zworykin’s Contributions to 
the RCA Electronic Television System” (October, 
2004 and April, 2005 issues). 

The J. Albert Moore Award comes to us 
through the Antique Radio Club of America, 
which was merged into AWA a few years ago. 
The award honors Mr. Moore’s contributions to 


Lauren Peckham is the first recipient of the 
Peckham Award, here presented by President 
Geoff Bourne. 


Gary Carter presents both Line Cundall awards 
to Bob Raide. President Bourne in background. 
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Chuck Schwark (right) receives his Board of Di- 
rectors Award from Marc Ellis, after the Confer- 
ence, at the Ellis home in Chicago. 


ARCA. As given by the AWA, it recognizes the 
Journal article, or series of articles, deemed to be 
the most outstanding of those dealing with radio 
hardware (radio sets, radio systems or compo- 
nents) printed during the award year. The issues 
considered are the same as those considered for 
the Bruce Kelley-Journal Award. Winner: M. 
Daniel Merz for his article “Building a Replica 
Magnetic Detector” (In “Breadboarding” for 


POOP meee eee EEE H SOSH HEE EEEE HOSES EEE OES SES OEEH HHO SO ESET SESE SESESS ESOT E OHSS OOOO Ee 
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April, 2005.) 

The Taylor Award, in memory of John Tay- 
lor, RCA TV Developer, is for “preserving tele- 
vision history.” Not given this year. 

The Tyne Tube Award is presented, in re- 
membrance of Gerald F.J. Tyne, for contribu- 
tions to preserving or documenting the history of 
tube technology. Not given this year. 

The President’s Award is presented for out- 
standing service to AWA during this year: Win- 
ner: Allan Pellnat for his continuous dedication 
to the AWA and for the successful copyright and 
trademark projects. 

The Linc Cundall Awards are presented to 
the winners of the Linc Cundall Memorial Old- 
Time CW Contest—Bob Raide, W2ZM, 1235 
Points—the Line Cundall DX Contest—Bob 
Raide, W2ZM, 390 points. 

The newly-instituted AWA Peckham Award 
for outstanding dedication to the Antique Wire- 
less Association is presented this year to Lauren 
Peckham. 

A special AWA Board of Directors Award 
is presented to Chuck Schwark, for his outstand- 
ing support of the AWA and management of its 
Web site. 
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2005 Old Equipment Contest Winners 


Compiled by Contest Coordinators Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon 


THE THEME CATEGORIES 
Conference Theme: Western Electric 


Category 1. Tubes 
Ist Tim Walker 
Collection of Western Electric Tubes 
2nd Bob Raide 
Western Electric 701a tube 


Category 2a. Horn Speakers 
Ist Geoffrey Bourne 
Western Electric Model 182-AW 
“Shawphone” 


Category 2b. Cone Speakers 


lst Buford Chidester 

Western Electric Model 545-CW 36 
Inch Speaker in Box 
2nd Geoffrey Bourne 

Western Electric Model 479A speaker 
3rd Joe Pfeifer 

Western Electric Model KS 10107 
Squawk Box 


. 
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: Category 3. Radios and Amplifiers 


Ist Robert Schaumleffel 
Western Electric SCR-68, 57 and 
Model 14A NIB 

2nd Elinor Williams 
Western Electric Model 14A and 
Model 2A 

3rd Peter DeAngelo (tied) 
Western Electric Model 13C Portable 
PA Amplifier 

3rd Larry Babcock (tied) 
Western Electric Audion Control Box 


Category 4. Broadcast Equipment 


Ist Joe Pfeifer 
Western Electric Condenser 
Microphone From KSL 
2nd George Freeman 
Western Electric WW I Microphone 
3rd _R. Buttignol (tied) 
Western Electric Condenser and 
Carbon Microphone 
3rd Elinor Williams (tied) 
Western Electric Carbon Microphone 


° 
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THE THEME CATEGORIES, CONTINUED 


Category 5. Company History 
Ist Jerry and Marsha Simpkin 
Western Electric Books, Magazines, 
Catalogs 
2nd R. Buttignol 
Western Electric Advertising Poster 


: Category 6. Related Companies 
Ist Bob Murray, David Cheney, 
Bob MacIntyre 
Northern Electric Display 
2nd Robert Lozier 
Western Electric Italiana Crystal Radio 


3rd Buford Chidester 
Northern Electric R-540c Cone Speaker 


Category 7. Open 


lst Buford Chidester 
Western Electric Sewing Machine 
and Iron 

2nd Western Electric Meters and 
Bi-Polar motor 

3rd George Freeman 
Western Electric 1879 Telephone Box 


THE STANDARD CATEGORIES 


Category 8. Passive Receivers 


lst David Bart 

BTH Type C 1925 Crystal Set 
2nd Bob Dobush 

Two Mystic Lady Bug Crystal radios 
3rd Merrill Bancroft 

Aerex Radiosonic 


Category 9. 1920s Superhet Receivers 


Ist Ray Chase 
Wheeler Washington Set 


Category 10. 1920s Tuned RF Receivers 


Ist Robert Lozier 

Freed Eisemann NR-5 Hospital Radio 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 

Boston Scale and Machine Receiver 


Category 11. 1920s Regen and Reflex 
: Receivers 
Ist Ernie Hite 
Eugene T. Turney 1-Tube set 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Splendid Deluxe Model B 
3rd Gary Alley (tied) 
Pittsburgh Radio Supply House 
Model S-P-2 
3rd Lane Upton (tied) 
Gilfillan RA-1 Kit and R-55 Sets 


Category 12. Cathedrals and Tombstones 


Ist Ken Lowther 

Zenith 10S130 With Accessories 
2nd Merrill Bancroft 

Atwater Kent Model 90 


. 
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3rd Marguerite Crews 
Stewart Warner Model 123-5 


Category 13. Radios in Disguise 


No Entries 


Category 14. Portable Radios 


lst Paul Farmer 
Hoffman P410 
2nd David Kaiser 
Heathkit XR-12 and Emerson DJ-310 
3rd Phil MacArthur 
Radio Shack Flavor Radios, Eight 
Flavors 
Special: David Kaiser 


Stromberg Carlson Prototype 
Portable 1920s 


Category 15a. Horn Speakers 


Ist Merrill Bancroft 
Timbretone Horn 
2nd Gary Alley 
Firco Vocaloud 
3rd George Freeman 
Sonora Enclosed Horn 
Special: Fred Crews 
Saal horn speaker 1924 


Category 15b. Cone Speakers 


Ist Fred Crews 
Teletone Model 70 

2nd Merrill Bancroft 
Pal Cone Statue of Liberty 

3rd Geoffrey Bourne i 
S. G. Brown Sphinx Speaker Model 991 : 
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eCatesory 16. Test Equipment 
Ist Tolbert Prowell 


Measurements Corporation 
Megacycle Meter 


2nd Robert Lozier 

Davis Trouble Finder 
3rd Lane Upton 

Jewell Radio Set Tester 


Category 17. Tubes 
Ist Bengt Svennson 
British 4 in I Valve 


Category 18a. Mechanical Television 


lst Peter Yanczer 
Mirror Screw Set 


: Category 18b. Electronic Television 
Ist Richard Brewster (tied) 


Andrea Kit Television with original 


box and papers 


Ist Geoffrey Bourne (tied) 


Developmental Iconoscope from 
RCA Labs 


Category 19. Spark Transmitters and 
: Artifacts 
Ist Paul Monney 

Homebrew Transmitter, Working 


: Category 20. Vacuum Tube Transmitters 
: and Receivers 


Ist Floyd Jury 

1950s Ham Station 
2nd Stan Hojnacki 

1929 BK Transmitter 
3rd John Rollins 

40 Meter Hartley 


Category 21. Restoration of Appearance 


No Entries 


Category 22. Restoration of Operation 


No Entries 


Category 23. New or Rebuilt 


Ist Ken Owens 


Loose Coupler Receiver and 
Detectors 


2nd Bill Holly 
Two Circuit Crystal set 


Category 24. Open 


Ist Geoffrey Bourne 

1939 RCA Sound Effects Studio Toy 
2nd R. Buttignol 

Marconi Blue Prints 
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MAJOR CONTEST AWARDS 


: Eunice Thompson Best of Show Award 
Bob Murray, David Cheney and 

Bob MacIntyre 

Northern Electric Display 


Elle Craftsman Award 
: Not Given 


Matlack Transmitter Award 
: Not Given 


: Ralph O. Williams Display Award 
: Ernie Hite 
Eugene T. Turney set 


People’s Choice Award 
Ray Chase 
Wheeler Washington Superhet Set 


CONTEST COORDINATORS 


Geoffrey Bourne 
Chris Bacon 


CONTEST JUDGES 


Ken Lowther 
George Freeman 
Ken Owens 
Geoffrey Bourne 


. 
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SELECTED BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 


\ , Te wish we could include here all of the entries in this year’s amazing contest, which was ar- 

guably more extensive and fascinating than any in recent Conference history. Particularly re- 
grettable is the fact that the “Best of Show” exhibit, an amazing collection of Northern Electric ar- 
tifacts put together by Bob Murray, David Cheney and Bob MacIntyre, is not represented. It was just 
too big for the camera to do it justice! However, here is a group of twelve blue-ribbon winners that 
caught the photographer's eye as he toured the displays. 


Jerry and Marsha Simpkin’s collection of Western Electric books, magazines and catalogues took first 
in “Company History” (theme category). 


— -. = Ge : _ 
Bengt Svensson’s British “Four in one Valve” Merrill Bancroft’s Timbretone Horn took top 
won the blue ribbon in “Tubes.” honors in “Horn Speakers.” 


~~~ Not many exhibit artifacts come with their original 
The Zenith 10S130, with unusual private listening boxes. Buford Chidester’s Western Electric Model 
accessory, brought in by Ken Lowther received 548-CW 36-inch speaker was one exception and 
the blue ribbon in “Cathedrals and Tombstones.” took the blue ribbon in “Cone Speakers” (theme. 
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a 


Would you believe a Western Electric iron and 
sewing machine? The judges gave Buford went to Ernie Hite for his Eugene T. Turney one- 


Chidester’s display first in “Open Category” tube set. 
(theme category). 


THE WSIOLV 


The blue ribbon in “New or Rebuilt” went to Ken The profile of a 1950s ham station put together by 


Owens’ Loose Coupler Receiver and Detectors. Floyd Jury took the first in “Vacuum Tube Trans- 
mitters and Receivers.” 


Robert Schaumleffel ’s display featuring Western Electric SCR 57 and 68 
and Model 14A (NIB) was voted best in “Radios and Amplifiers” (theme 


category). 


we 


Top honors in 
“Electronic 
Television” were 
won by Dick 
Brewster for his 
Andrea television 
| kit—with original 
box and papers. 


Geoff Bourne’s Western 
Electric Model 182-AW 


“Shawfone” speaker was PHOTOS 
not much bigger than the BY 
blue ribbon it won in Sn Fes. = DICK 
“Horn Speakers” (theme i YF. RANSLEY 
category). : ” ayo ee 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


Past president Bruce Roloson (center) with The artifacts displayed at Lauren Peckham’s 
daughter, AWA Secretary Pat Muehlbauer, and “‘Pre-1912 Wireless and Electrical Apparatus” 
Floyd Jury. show and tell always attract lots of attention. 


Auctioneer Walt Buffinton looks for bids as Chris _ Ernie Hite, winner of this year’s Ralph O. 
Fandt displays the item. Williams display award, with Elinor Williams. 


Prospective customer strolls by an intriguing of- 
fering that includes cathedrals, tombstones, and 
1920s gear. 
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PHOTOS BY DICK RANSLEY EXCEPT WHERE NOTED 


Museum Curator Ed Gable (right) with Lloyd TV personality Ed Bolton, WA3PUN, with grand- 
McIntyre. daughter Evelyn, entertain at the banquet with 
nostalgic vocals and impressions. 


Potential buyers scrutinize the offerings in the Bob Murray, “History of Northern Electric” pre- 
auction preview area. senter (right) with Bruce Anderson. 


Elinor Williams (left) clerking at the AWA litera-__ “Airline” radio battery windcharger by Mont- 
ture table. gomery Ward attracted attention at the flea 
market. 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE CANDIDS 


As always, the well-stocked book fair was open The contest room drew heavy crowds, especially 

throughout the Conference. after the banquet. In the foreground: Geoff 
Bourne's prize winning toy sound-effects studio 
by RCA. 


Bob Murray during his “History of Northern Board members Lauren Peckham, Bruce Rolo- 
Electric” presentation. son, and Chris Fandt working on arrangements 
for the auction. 


Left: Peter Yanczer presenting his “Overview of Television History.” Right: Tom Perera couldn't re- 
sist firing up this spark transmitter from the famous Muchow collection just before it crossed the auc- 
tion block. He used a computer power supply salvaged from a flea market trash can! Perera photo. 
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AWA CONFERENCE AUCTION REPORT 


Sale prices for selected items from the AWA 2005 Conference auction records. Every attempt has been 
made to ensure accuracy in reporting these results, but the AWA cannot assume responsibility for any 
errors that may occur. 


ADVERTISING ITEMS RADIO ELECTRONICS MAGS.-8 Yrs. $5.00 


WESTERN ELECTRIC, APPLIANCE CATALOG, Excellent $100.00 | ADAMS MORGAN CATALOG, 1915 $130.00 
WESTERN ELECTRIC, VIBRATOR, Excellent $15.00 | JONES, 1937 RADIO HANDBOOK, Excellent $14.00 
MANHATTAN, HORN SPEAKER AD, ORIGINAL, Excellent $6.00 | HENNEY, PRINCIPLES OF RADIO $3.00 
RCA, 43 GLASS SLIDES C. 1930 SHOWING TUBE MFG., Good $475.00 | RIDER’S VOLS IX & XI $3.00 
DEFOREST, AD PHOTOS FROM FACTORY $100.00 | RIDER'S VOLUME XIll, Good $5.00 
DEFOREST, PHOTOS OF RECEIVING TUBES $20.00 | RIDER'S VOLUME VI, Good $5.00 
PHILCO, REPRO NEON CLOCK, Excellent $90.00 | MODERN ELECTRICS MAGS (3), Good $100.00 
CLAPP EASTHAM, TELEGRAPH APPARATUS, Good $180.00 | MODERN ELECTRICS MAGS (3), Good $70.00 
RCA, 2 PROMO GLOSSIES, Excellent $20.00 | MODERN ELECTRICS MAGS (3), Good $100.00 
MODERN ELECTRICS MAGS (4), Good $85.00 
POPULAR RADIO 27-28, Fair $11.00 
RIDER’S 1-12 W/INDEX FOR 1-10, Good $45.00 | EDISON BIOGRAPHIES (4), Excellent $45.00 
MONTGOMERY WARD RADIO CATALOG, Good $20.00 | WIRELESS WORLD MAGS, 1933, Good $32.50 
CLAPP EASTHAM CATALOG, Good $110.00 | AWA REVIEW #1, Excellent $25.00 
VOL. 1 1923 AMATEURS HANDBOOK VOL 1, Good $17.50 | AWA REVIEW #6, Excellent $20.00 
BRAUNCO CATALOG, Good $12.50 | AWA REVIEW #4, Excellent $80.00 
HOWARD, HOW TO BECOME A WIRELESS OPERATOR, Good $12.50 | AWA REVIEW #3, Excellent $20.00 
MANHATTAN SUPPLY CATALOG, Good, $95.00 | RADIO BOYS BOOK, Good $27.50 
HAMILTON-CARR RADIO CATALOG, Good $12.50 | 1920 RADIO NEWS MAGAZINES, 1920, Excellent $250.00 
ROSEBERRY-HENERY ELECTRIC CATALOG, Good $70.00 | RADIO BOYS BOOKS (3), Good $27.50 
JENKINS, 1929 EARLY TELEVISION BOOK, Fair $70.00 | PRACTICAL TELEGRAPHY, 1883, Good $85.00 
ELECTRIAL SPECIALTY CO. CATALOG, Unknown $30.00 | CHINESE AM. RADIO ASSN, 1934 $30.00 
MORGAN, THE BOY ELECTRICIAN, 1914, Good $27.50 | FLEMING, RADIO TELEGRAPHY & RADIO TELEPHONY, Good $25.00 
INTERNATL. RADIO HANDBOOK, 1924 $20.00 | SLOAN, ELECTRICITY SIMPLIFIED, 1905, Excellent $22.50 
BAIRD, TELEVISION, Good $180.00 | WIRELESS TELEG. COURSE, 1906 $50.00 
MARCONI W.T. YEARBOOK, 1924, Good $50.00 | PACIFIC RADIO NEWS, ASSORTED BOOKS, $480.00 
BOOK OF PRACTICAL TELEVISION, G.V.DOWDING, CROSLEY SERVICE MANUAL $80.00 
EDITOR, Good $40.00 | AWA REVIEW #5 $50.00 
WIRELESS OPERATORS MANUAL $15.00 | TAYLOR, TUBE CATALOGS FOR 1939 & 1945, Excellent $22.50 
APPLETON, TOM SWIFT & HIS WIRELESS MSG., Good $11.00 
MONTGOMERY WARD RADIO EQUIPMENT CATALOG, Fair $110.00 
BARAWIK CATALOG, LATE 1920S, Fair $5.00 | LYRIC MODEL 5-7, Excellent $220.00 
HOUSTON, ELECTRICITY IN EVERYDAY LIFE, Excellent $25.00 | DELUXE RECEIVER, CHROME GRILLE $160.00 
LEUTZ, MODERN RADIO RECEPTION, Good $40.00 | HALLICRAFTERS SX-28, Fair $50.00 
MASSIE & UNDERHILL, WIRELES TELEGRAPHY & HALLICRAFTERS SX-28, Fair $100.00 
TELEPHONY, Good $30.00 | NATIONAL NCXS WITH MANUAL, Fair $55.00 
LEFAX RADIO HANDBOOK, Excellent $20.00 | NATIONAL HRO, Fair $55.00 
MCCLURE, EDISON & HIS INVENTIONS, 1896, Good $50.00 | WESTERN ELECTRIC LOUD SPEAKING TELEPHONE 
RCA, TELEVISION, VOL. Il, 1937, Excellent $20.00 | W/TUBE, Excellent $360.00 
QST VOLUME 1, 1955 REPRO, Excellent $22.50 | COLLINS 75S1, 32S1, PS/SPKR, CABLES, Good $800.00 
PIERCE, ELECTRIC OSCILLATIONS & WAVES, Excellent $50.00 
SHORT WAVE RADIO QUIZ BOOK, Excellent STEMIUMM CRYSTAL SETS 
HAWKINS ELECTRICAL GUIDES, NOS. 1-10, Good $20.00 | HEATHKIT CR-1, Excellent $170.00 
MCGRAW HILL, STD HANDBOOK FOR ELCTR ENGINRS, Poor $3.00 | PHILMORE W/ DIRECTIONS, Excellent $150.00 
TERMAN, RADIO ENGINEERING, Good $13.00 | PHILMORE #310, Excellent $15.00 
SUBMARINE, SUB SIGNALING FESSENDEN OSCILL $170.00 | MARCONI #2843 (1914), Poor $11,000.00 
RADOVSKY, ALEXANDER POPOV INVENTOR RADIO $120.00 | FEDERAL JR., Good $320.00 
MCCLURE, EDISON & HIS INVENTIONS, Good $80.00 
CLESSING, E. ARMSTRONG MAN OF HIGH FIDEL, Good $130.00 | [EGRET 
EMERSON, THE GREATEST IRON SHIP $60.00 | THEODOLITE (1917), Good $100.00 
GIBSON, WIRELESS, Good $27.50 | SIEMANS K32 GWB, Good $520.00 
HEAD & DOWSET, WIRELESS & TELEGRAPHY, Good $15.00 
BEITMAN, 1926-38 RADIO DIAGRAMS $5.00 
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RADIOLA BALANCED AMP, Good 

GREBE RORK 2-STEP AMP, Good 

ERICSSON EARPHONES, Excellent 

MORSE, CIVIL WAR POLITICAL PAMPHLET 

MILTON BRADLEY, VOX POP GAME 

TOY CREATIONS, UNCLE JIM’S QUESTION BEE, Good 

GE, 4 US PATENTS OF H. GEISENHONER 

VICTOR MODEL 6 PHONOGRAPH, Excellent 

MURDOCK LOOSE COUPLER, Good 

KENNEDY TYPE 525, Excellent 

ATWATER KENT SPARK COIL TYPE K, Good 

CONN. TEL.& TEL. CODE OSCILLATOR, Excellent 

MICHIGAN RADIO CORP STOCK CERTIFICATE, Excellent 

ARRL 1924 CONVENTION BADGE, Good, 

ARRL 1927 CONVENTION BADGE, Good 

WESTERN ELECTRIC HEARING AID 134-B-3 TUBE 
AMP, Excellent 

STEREO VIEW CARD, G. MARCONI 

AERIAL KNIFE SWITCH TYPE G, Excellent 

H.V.SPARK COIL, MAKER UNKNOWN 

MARCONI WIRELESS ORIGINAL TELEGRAPH MESSAGE, 
Good 

RADIO CRAFTSMAN HI-FI C-10, Good 

RCA (BY GENERAL ELECTRIC) AMATEUR TRANSFORMER 
UP1368 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC EARPHONES #528, Good 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC EARPHONES #528, Good 

ATWATER KENT PACKING BOX, MDL 20, Fair 

RADIO REX, Excellent 

GATES BROADCAST AUDIO CONTROLLER, Good 

CYLINDER RECORD 6", Excellent 

CONCERT GRAND CYLINDER RECORD, Excellent 

ORCHESTRA GRAND CYLINDER RECRD, Excellent 

FEWRBEND ELECTRIC WAVE TRAP, Fair 

WESTERN ELECTRIC 9A PHONO PICKUP 


A-C DAYTON TYPE X-L-5, Excellent 

ACE TYPE V, Excellent 

ADAMS-MORGAN PARAGON Ill A RECEIVER, Excellent 
ADDISON 5A (CATALIN), Fair 

AIRLINE 62 318, Good 

APEX CABINET ONLY 

ATWATER KENT 20 (LARGE BOX), Excellent 
ATWATER KENT 20 BIG BOX IN WORK COND. 
ATWATER KENT 20 “COMPACT,” Excellent 
ATWATER KENT 30, Excellent 

ATWATER KENT 30 “COMPACT,” Excellent 
ATWATER KENT 35, Excellent 

ATWATER KENT 84, Excellent 

BELMONT 6 D111 

BRAUN DEUTSCHER KLEINEMPFANGER, Excellent 
COLLINS R-390A (CAPEHART), Good 

CROSLEY 50 PORTABLE, Excellent 

CROSLEY 50, Excellent 

CROSLEY 51, Good 

CROSLEY 51 

CROSLEY 51, Good 

CROSLEY 52, Excellent 

CROSLEY 52, Excellent 

CROSLEY TRIRDYN, Excellent 

DELCO 1106, Good 
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OTHER 


$150.00 
$675.00 
$70.00 
$950.00 
$10.00 
$22.50 
$70.00 
$110.00 
$250.00 
$900.00 
$30.00 
$230.00 
$35.00 


$1,000.00 
$1,050.00 


$55.00 
$125.00 
$100.00 
$420.00 


$30.00 
$35.00 


$100.00 
$25.00 
$25.00 
$90.00 
$250.00 
$80.00 
$115.00 
$180.00 
$100.00 
$10.00 
$65.00 


$170.00 
$100.00 
$2,000.00 
$825.00 
$30.00 
$20.00 
$95.00 
$100.00 
$95.00 
$75.00 
$170.00 
$30.00 
$300.00 
$95.00 
$360.00 
$625.00 
$580.00 
$110.00 
$50.00 
$75.00 
$50.00 
$100.00 
$110.00 
$85.00 
$75.00 


EDISON R-4, Good 

E.H. SCOTT PHANTOM, Poor 

EMERSON ORIENTAL 30s RECEIVER, Excellent 

ERLA T.R.F. W/ BALLOON COILS, Excellent 

FADA ONE-SIXTY, Excellent 

FEDERAL 110, Good 

FEDERAL 110, Good 

FEDERAL B-20, Good 

FERGUSON AM/SW RECEIVER, Fair 

FREED-EISEMANN NB-5, Excellent 

FREED EISEMANN NR-7, Good 

FREED-EISEMANN NR-20 (IN CABINET), Good 

GENERAL INSTRUMENT SIX TUBE RECEIVER, Excellent 

GERMAN VE 301, Good 

GREBE CR-9, Good 

HALLICRAFTERS SX24, Good 

HALLICRAFTERS SKYRIDER, Good 

HEATHKIT GR 64, Good 

KELLOG B-510, Fair 

KENNEDY 110, Excellent 

KENNEDY TYPE 220, Excellent 

KENNEDY XV, Excellent 

MARCONI MILITARY RECEIVER, Excellent 

MCMURDO SILVER MASTERPIECE IV 3 PIECES, Excellent 

NATIONAL NC-88, Good 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC R50 

PHILCO MODEL 19 CHAIRSIDE, Good 

PRIESS STRAIGHT 9 

RADIO CONSTRUCTION CO. ONE TUBE 017A RECEIVER, 
Excellent 

RCA 9-X-561, Excellent 

RCA 1612, Good 

RCA AR-812 RADIOLA, Good 

RCA RADIOLA II,, Good 

RCA RADIOLA IV, Good 

RCA RADIOLA V, Excellent 

RCA RADIOLA 20, Excellent 

REVOPHONE E, Excellent 

SONORA RQU 222, Good 

SPARTON 636 MX, Good 

STEINITE UNKNOWN 2 TUBER, Excellent 

STEWART WARNER 300, Excellent 

STROMBERG CARLSON 1-A, Excellent 

SWEDISH RADIOLA (110 V.D.C., CIRCA 1930) 

TECHNICS MODEL SA-800xX, Excellent 

TRAVELER PORTABLE WITH COOP ANTENNA LID, 
Excellent 

TRI-CITY W-6 3-TUBE, Good 

TRF KIT BUILT RADIO, Excellent 

TUSKA TYPE 225, Excellent 

US RADIO AND TV 25A, Good 

VOLKSWAGEN BEETLE CAR RADIO 1950-1960, Good 

WARE/MUSIC MASTER 4 TUBE, Excellent 

ZENITH 5R236W, Good 

ZENITH 98344 (SHUTTER DIAL CHAIRSIDE), Good 

ZENITH 827 

ZENITH 105669, Good 

ZENITH A600, Good 


HARTMAN ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. FLOOR SPEAKER, Good $475.00 


PEERLESS (OF ROCHESTER, NY) REPRODUCER, Good 
AMPLION MIDDLE SIZE PETAL TYPE, Good 


$200.00 
$75.00 
$285.00 
$65.00 
$70.00 
$480.00 
$500.00 
$20.00 
$80.00 
$20.00 
$40.00 
$30.00 
$75.00 
$240.00 
$475.00 
$32.50 
$290.00 
$65.00 
$65.00 
$1,200.00 
$1,350.00 
$475.00 
$2,700.00 
$2,000.00 
$55.00 
$150.00 
$150.00 
$20.00 


$40.00 
$30.00 
$55.00 
$110.00 
$210.00 
$250.00 
$460.00 
$100.00 
$400.00 
$27.50 
$30.00 
$65.00 
$110.00 
$110.00 
$135.00 
$100.00 


$130.00 
$55.00 
$130.00 
$425.00 
$27.50 
$5.00 
$125.00 
$50.00 
$220.00 
$300.00 
$50.00 
$80.00 


$30.00 
$180.00 
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MAGNAVOX R-3, Good 

MAGNAVOX R-3, Good 

CARRON/AK, Good 

CARRON/AK, Good 

BURNS HORN SPEAKER, Good 

RCA 103, Unknown 

VICTOR RADIO CORP, Unknown 
ATWATER-KENT MODEL E, Unknown 


$120.00 
$75.00 
$22.50 
$22.50 
$130.00 
$140.00 
$42.50 
$42.50 


TELEGRAPH 

KNOXH AND SHAIN TELEGRAPH REGISTER, Excellent 

SIGNAL ELECTRIC SIGNAL JR. (PAIR) 

IR COMPANY ENGLAND FIELD TELEGRAPH M/1885, 
Excellent 

BRITISH VICTORY KEY, Good 

BRITISH POST OFFICE KEY 

BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE SPARK KEY #7373 

GERMAN MILITARY? KEY 

BRITISH NICE PRACTICE KEY, Good 


$5,600.00 
$30.00 


$4,000.00 
$210.00 
$75.00 
$150.00 
$75.00 
$50.00 


TEST EQUIPMENT 

SUPREME INSTRUMENTS 400-B DIAGNOMETER 
TUBE TESTER I-177A, Good 

HEATHKIT OSCILLOSCOPE 10-102 

PRECISION WAVE METER, Excellent $32.50 
NAVY SIGNAL GENERATOR AN/URM-25D, Good $20.00 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC PULSE SIGNAL GENERATOR, Excellent $45.00 
PRECISION MODEL EV-20 VAC TUBE TESTER, Unknown $4.00 


$60.00 
$50.00 
$5.00 


TELEVISION 
SONY VIDEO RECORDER/PROJECTOR, Good 
ASTATIC AT-1 TV BOOSTER, Excellent 


$65.00 
$15.00 


TRANSMITTERS 

AIR CORPS “GIBSON GIRL” (KINGSTON PRODUCTS), Unknown $40.00 
HEATHKIT MODEL DX-40, Unknown $90.00 
MURDOCK-HEINKE SPARK GAP XMTR (1912), Excellent $2,500.00 


UBES 
AUDIOTRON, Good 
ARCTURUS (9) 
ARCTURUS (MIXED) 
ARCTURUS (7), EXCELLENT 
CETRON TYPE CE-203 HALF WAVE RECTIFR, Good 
DEFOREST AUDION, Excellent 


$200.00 
$65.00 
$75.00 
$40.00 
$2.00 
$1,500.00 


i 
e 
| 
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DEFOREST TUBULAR AUDION, Unknown 
DEFOREST DL-7*$70.00RCA 5BP4 (2) 
DUOVAC 811, Good* 

ENGLISH LOKTAL POWER TUBES (4), Excellent 
FOREIGN TUBES (MIXED LOT OF 11), Unknown 
GE HL8, Good 

GE JAN 211 VT4-C (2), Good 

GE JAN 211 VT4-C 2), Good 

GE TUNGAR 12X825 (2 AMPERES), Excellent 
GE KR6, Unknown 

GE 211 VT4C (4), Excellent 

GE 6550 (pair), Excellent 

ITT 6SN7GTB (3), Excellent 

MANTRA TUBE AND TOOL CADDY 

MEYERS TUBE, Unknown 

MEYERS RAC-3 AUDION, Good 

MIXED 45s AND 80s (GLOBE), Excellent 
MIXED MFRS 407A (14) 

MULLARD BATTERY TUBES W/ UX/UV BASES (2) Good 
NOS 6803 

RADIOTRON 01-A (5), Good 

RCA 81, Good 

RCA EXPERIMENTAL 807-W1, Unknown 
RCA 826 (2), Good 

RCA WD-11 (BAKELITE) 

RCA 955 ACORN (40), Excellent 

SIEMANS GRI 3354 22V, Excellent 

STL 4101D, Good 

SYLVANIA C3d/5632 

TELEFUNKEN EVN 171, Excellent 

UNKNOWN BRAND SODION, Unknown 
UNKNOWN BRAND 3GP1 (2), Unknown 
UNKNOWN BRAND UX199 (5), Good; UX120 (Good) 
WE 216A W/PAPERS & BOX, Excellent 

WE D-155023, Good 

WE 355A THYRATRON, Good 

WE 730A MAGNETRON, Excellent 

WE 212 D, Excellent 

WE VT-25A (2), Excellent 

WE 101F NOS 

WE 212D, Good 

WESTINGHOUSE NOS JAN 1625 (4), Good 
WESTINGHOUSE 860 VT17, Good 
WESTINGHOUSE WL-866, Unknown 
WESTINGHOUSE WL 8008 (2), Good 


We record the passing of the following AWA members with deep regret. 


RICHARD A. BIRKETT, Truro, Cornwall, England. 
DANIEL G. BUCK, W5FRR, San Jose, CA. 
JAMES R. BUCKLER, N4NE, Palm Bay, FL. 
KENNETH W. YOUNG, NFOT, (ex W9JYF), Pinon Hills, CA. 


$65.00 
$5.00 
$5.00 
$10.00 
$240.00 
$20.00 
$60.00 
$90.00 
$2.00 
$15.00 
$85.00 
$80.00 
$5.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$40.00 
$85.00 
$10.00 
$4.00 
$8.00 
$45.00 
$12.00 
$12.00 
$5.00 
$45.00 
$25.00 
$95.00 
$65.00 
$5.00 
$250.00 
$70.00 
$6.00 
$50.00 
$100.00 
$1.00 
$20.00 
$25.00 
$260.00 
$55.00 
$50.00 
$300.00 
$12.00 
$35.00 
$1.00 
$8.00 


Note: AWA officers and members are being asked to submit all information about Silent 
Keys to Pat Muehlbauer, P.O. Box 108, Stafford, NY 14143. This will help in the collection 
and coordination of information and appropriate recognition of both AWA members and 
others who have made contributions to the electronics and entertainment industries. 
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BY LARRY BABCOCK 


THE 2005 ROCHESTER CONFERENCE: 
ONE MAN’S IMPRESSIONS 


ference this year with a good mix of pro- 

grams, including technical presentations, 
equipment contest, museum and annex visits, 
banquet, luncheon and mammoth auction. There 
were fewer registered attendees this year, but 
that was not all bad because there was plenty of 
free parking for all and buses were not required 
to transport visitors in from other motels. 

The weather could not have been better and 
despite its smaller size, the flea market still of- 
fered a lot of fine artifacts. By mid day Wednes- 
day I estimated that about 125 sellers were set 
up. You could have bought a nice authentic set 
of NBC chimes for $250, a working restored 
WurliTzer cathedral for $150, and a clean Fed- 
eral Jr. Crystal set for $325. A Federal #58 was 
priced at $1,100 and a Federal 57 at $1,200. The 


Te AWA put together another great con- 


An array of cathedrals and tombstones stands 
prospective buyers at the flea market. 


latter prices were a bit high, but these were mint 
sets from the Muchow collection. 

Having gone to the 1939 New York World’s 
Fair I was familiar with the commemorative 
wood table model radio with the Trylon and 
Perisphere on the grill. But did you know there 
was a San Francisco Exposition the same year? 
I saw the equivalent “Golden Gate Exposition” 
radio in nice condition. Bob Renkar, the seller, 
said that one had sold at an Estes auction for 
$4,500. He was asking $3,000 for his. 

Lots of Crosley Pup radios were available in 
the $300-$375 range, but I didn’t see one that 
had the correct tube and base and was free of 
chips. A telegraph register priced at $8,000 did 
not sell but brought $5,700 in the auction. A mint 


ready to tempt 


Photos by the author. 


four-knob blue mirror Sparton was priced at 
$2,850 and you could have bought a Federal 
Model 110, GC but with a slightly bowed lid, for 
a reasonable $475. A nice AK 10 was offered for 
$900 and a very large loose coupler was priced 
at $500. I talked with many sellers and almost all 
told me that their sales here were excellent. I saw 
my good friend Alan Carter from London Eng- 
land again this year. I’ve visited with him at 
every conference since 1988, when I first met 
him in England during an AWA trip and saw his 
nice red 1937 Packard convertible. He brought 
some nice British goodies for the auction. Early 
in the conference, I bought three Federal radio 
parts from 1924 new in the original boxes. Later 
I bought a cute home brew crystal set for $30. 
The seller thought it was worth that because of 
the Murdock fixed capacitor. I liked it because 
the coil was wound on an old 
Quaker Oats box. 

My best purchase was a 
Northern Electric/Victor radio in 
nice condition made in Canada 
and using three Northern Electric 
215As (very small peanut tubes). 
The theme of this year’s meet was 
Western Electric, and Northern 
Electric was an affiliate. After 
hearing the Northern Electric talk 
by Bob Murray I had to buy that radio! 

I attended most of the presentations. During 
the AWA members’ forum President Geoff 
Bourne reported that the Museum Spring Meet 
in April was significantly larger than last year 
and that we will continue with the new school- 
house location. 

He also said that next year our fall conference 
would be shortened by one day, beginning on 
Thursday instead of Wednesday. This might 
make it easier for members to attend, especially 
those who need to take time off from work. 
Geoff also said that consideration is being given 
to opening the flea market to the general pub- 
lic—but there many details still to be worked 
out. There was a great deal of discussion about 
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how to attract more members into 
our club. 

Ed Gable reported that the Amer- 
ican Legion facility adjoining our 
Annex may close and the Town of 
East Bloomfield wants to buy this 
land. However AWA has an agree- 
ment giving us the right of first 
choice. It’s likely that this will result 
in a deal that will benefit both AWA 
and the town. 

At the Moonlight Restoration 
Forum, I heard Lane Upton describe 
his method for cleaning up an old 
radio. He removes the chassis from 
the cabinet and squirts it heavily with a garden 
hose! He said he has done this for years and has 
never damaged the set. The trick is in letting it 
dry out thoroughly (at least a week) before ap- 
plying power, then he uses a Variac to bring the 
line voltage up very slowly. I don’t think I have 
the guts to try it! 

At the Authors and Editors Get-Together, 
prospective authors were given tips by Marc 
Ellis, Editor of The Journal and Brian Belanger, 
outgoing Editor of The Review. Brian will be 
succeeded by Bob Murray, who presented the 
talk on Northern Electric. 

As most of you know, AWA Secretary Joyce 
Peckham passed on recently and her husband 
Lauren, who had been conference Program Di- 
rector for many years, resigned from that posi- 
tion. I was glad to see him at the 
conference. He even ran the Satur- 
day Pre-1912 Apparatus “show and 
tell” session as usual. 

The auction this year was one of 
the biggest ever—running 6% hours 
and with sales of over $63,000! 
Several top-priced items con- 
tributed to the total. There was a 
very large 1914 Marconi #2843 
crystal set with paper work but in 
poor condition that sold for 
$11,000. A spark transmitter from 
the Muchow collection and used by 
Ralph for demonstrations brought 
$2,500. A beautiful English brass 
1885 field telegraph sold for $4,000 
and $5,700 was bid for an 1800s 
telegraph register. 

There were several other high- 
ticket items, and for a complete run- 
down on these, see the AWA Con- 
ference Auction Report elsewhere 
in this issue. Other things sold for 


what I thought were low prices. A Bob Renkar shows off his “Golden Gate Exposition” radio. 
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Consoles aren't hard to transport if you have the right vehicle! 


Crosley 51 sold for $50. Another, with tube, 
brought only $75. A third working but with 
wrong audio tube went for $50 and an early 
Crosley Ace V sold for $100. Three-knob TRF 
sets also went cheap. $20 for a Freid Eisemann 
NRS and $30 for an NR20 (no tubes). A Hyper- 
dyne (no tubes), brought only $30 and a 3-tube 
Ware (no tubes) $120.. 

I sold 13 Modern Electrics magazines from 
the 1910-1913 period for an average price of 
$27.30 and my Radio Rex (with the dog and in 
the early wood cabinet) went for $260. I also 
sold a Federal Jr in good condition for $320 and 
a Radiola IV needing refinishing and with grill 
damage for $250. I always try to have something 
in the auction to make it a bit bigger and to help 

(continued on page 29) 
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BY FRANK J. LOTITO, K3DZ 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR BUILDING A 
1929-TYPE 40 METER TRANSMITTER 
a aR oh = 


ateur with little construction experience 

appreciate the many paths that could be 
used to construct a 40 meter ’29 type QSO Party 
transmitter!. A crystal controlled “fundamental 
type,” i.e., non-multiplying, MOPA will be used 
as the design example. Part 1 will cover period 
design approaches. Part 2, to appear in the next 
issue, will present a low-power transmitter using 
inexpensive and easy to obtain components. 

Before we get into specifics, you may want to 
think about a few ideas that I have used when 
planning the construction of period-appropriate 
electronic equipment. Excuse me while I preach 
from the soapbox: 

A period rig represents its 
period through its electronic 
design and, in part, through its 
physical construction style. 
The vintage of one or more of 
its components is unimportant. 
The use of modern equivalent 
components instead of period- 
correct ones may improve the 
reliability of the old-time de- 
vice but does not change its 
performance. 

If you enjoy trying out dif- 
ferent designs, consider not 
duplicating common items 
such as metering circuits and 
power supplies. Keep them on separate chassis or 
breadboards so they can be used for more than 
one project. 

Only a very few of us, which definitely does 
not include me, have the ability to construct 
something on the first try that works well and is 
of superb craftsmanship. A homebrew rig that 
has obviously been repeatedly altered to “get it 
right” can perform as well as a museum-quality 
replica? of the same circuit. Don’t be embar- 
rassed with how your rig looks, be more con- 
cerned how it behaves. 


T= purpose of this article is to help the am- 


If you want to construct a historically correct 
replica of a device that someone had built years 
ago, go for it! Just keep in mind that the equip- 
ment shown the in books and magazines of a par- 
ticular period represents only a fraction of what 
was actually built then. These were only the pro- 
jects that made it into print. 

If your main motivation is simply to try out the 
old technology, use readily available equivalent 
modern (or more modern) components. You'll 
save yourself a lot of time and expense and also 
help conserve the continuously decreasing sup- 
ply of working historic components. For in- 
stance, you might decide to use a “double dome” 


OUTPUT 


Fig. 1. Grid, or Rice Neutralization. 


(ST style) type 27 tube from the 1930s instead of 
a 1929-era globe-style UX227 tube. For that mat- 
ter, you might use an even later triode such as a 
6CS. 

Now let’s get started. By the late 1920s there 
were numerous technical design approaches to 
consider when designing an amateur transmitter. 
We'll begin by reviewing some of them. 


Transmitter Types 


The first type is a single stage oscillator di- 
rectly coupled to the antenna system. This is 
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called a self-excited transmit- 
ter. The r.f. signal can be gen- 
erated in two ways: self con- 
trolled, that is the frequency 
is primarily determined by the 
main inductor and capacitor, 
or crystal controlled, where 
the frequency is primarily de- 
termined by the (usually) 
quartz crystal (1). Common 
examples for self-excited/ 
self-controlled transmitters 
are the Hartley, TNT (“tuned- 
not tuned”), and TPTG 
(“tuned plate-tuned grid”). 
The pre-1930 crystal con- 
trolled design was basically a 
TPTG triode oscillator with a 
crystal replacing the grid’s 
paralleled LC circuit. 

The major advantage of a 
self-controlled oscillator de- 
sign is that the transmit fre- 
quency can easily be changed. 
For the crystal-controlled de- 
sign, the transmit frequency is 
relatively fixed. The practical 
way to make large frequency 
changes in a crystal-con- 
trolled oscillator is by switch- 
ing to a crystal cut for the desired new frequency. 

The advantages of crystal-controlled over 
self-controlled designs are greater frequency sta- 
bility and more immunity from the effects of 
hand capacity and antenna/feedline sway. The 
frequency instability of self-controlled designs 
could result in small occasional frequency jumps 
around the desired transmit frequency, broad 
back and forth sweeps, or violent jumps all over 
the band. 

The second type of transmitter is the MOPA 
(master oscillator-power amplifier). The pre- 
1930 amateur designs usually employed two tri- 
ode tubes. The first stage could be either a self- 
controlled oscillator such as a Hartley, or a crys- 
tal-controlled oscillator. The second stage was a 
triode power amplifier stage. Definitely, the 
MOPA was more complicated to build, and 
maybe twice as expensive as a single tube self- 
excited transmitter. However, the cost and com- 
plexity were not overwhelming for many ama- 
teurs. The primary advantage of the MOPA, with 
ACCW or DC note, is that the undesirable effects 
of feedline and antenna sway are greatly reduced. 

There were two common variants of the 
MOPA’s PA (power amplifier) stage. The first 
was where the PA was used as a frequency multi- 
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. OUTPUT 


Fig. 3. Neutrodyne Neutralization. 


plier stage. The second was the where the PA was 
used as a “straight through” amplifier stage, e.g., 
the output frequency was the same as the input 
frequency. The straight-through design definitely 
required neutralization. The multiplier type PA 
usually worked fine without neutralization. 


Power Supplies 


To power the transmitter one, or a combina- 
tion of, the following could be used. 

¢ Batteries, usually for the filament (“A’’) sup- 
ply, and if needed, the grid bias (“C”) supply. 

¢ Motor/engine-generator sets for the plate 
(“B”) supply. The generators could be DC or AC 
types. The AC generators (alternators) could 
have been followed by hard vacuum or mercury 
vapor rectifier tubes, or even a mechanical syn- 
chronous rectifier (2) and ripple smoothing fil- 
ters to produce DC. The motor/engine-generator 
set might have also included low-voltage rotary 
converters (generators or alternators) for the “A” 
and “C” supplies. 

¢ The AC line, used either directly or through 
transformers, without rectifiers for the A and B 
supplies. This would cause the transmitter to 
produce an ACCW, or “raw AC” note. 

¢ The AC line, followed by hard vacuum or 
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mercury rectifier tubes and ripple smoothing fil- 
ters for the B and C supplies>. This would more 
likely produce a pure DC note for a properly de- 
signed and adjusted transmitter. 


Voltage Regulation Methods 


Voltage regulation might be applied to the 
“B” and/or “C” supplies to help improve the 
transmitter’s dynamic stability, that is, minimiz- 
ing the “whoop” or “chirp” of the keyed note. 
Some of the common means to improve voltage 
regulation were: 

¢ Independent “B” Supplies. Separate B sup- 
plies might be used for each stage in a MOPA 
transmitter. 

* Oversized Power Supplies. Building a power 
supply with more current capacity than required 
and using a bleeder resistor to force the supply 
into the “flatter part” part of its operating curve’. 
The effect was to somewhat “swamp out” power 
supply voltage variations due to load changes as 
the transmitter was keyed or modulated. 

¢ Regulator Tubes. Not as common, primarily 
due to cost, was the use of cold cathode gas dis- 
charge lamps and tubes such as the UX874, a 
pre-1930 VR tube rated at SO mA and 90 volts. 


Keying Options 

* Cathode Keying. Most commonly, keying 
was done in the cathode of indirect heated tubes 
like the type 27. Direct heated (no cathode) tubes 
like the type 45 might be keyed in the center tap 
of the filament transformer secondary (with by- 
pass capacitors from each side of the filament to 
the center tap and/or to ground). 

A non center-tapped secondary or a filament 
power source such as a generator or “A” battery 
might be keyed in the center tap of a resistor con- 
nected across it, and the ends of the resistor, 
which are connected to the tube’s filament, by- 
passed as above. 

For multiplying or straight through MOPA 
transmitters, keying was either done in the PA 
stage with the oscillator always on, or both the 
oscillator and the PA stage were keyed. The ad- 
vantage of keying only the PA stage was a slight 
improvement in dynamic stability. From the mid 
1930s onward, the backwave produced by an os- 
cillator that was continuously on was considered 
undesirable. 

¢ Other Keying Methods. Less common alter- 
natives to cathode keying were keying the output 
of the B+ power supply, the AC power line> 
feeding the B+ transformer, or the grid—usually 
by lifting the r.f. cold end of the grid leak resis- 
tor or the grid choke, which caused the tube to 
self-cutoff. 
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Neutralization Methods 


There were three popular methods for neu- 
tralizing the PA stage of a non-multiplying 
MOPA. These were Grid, or Rice Neutralization 
(Fig 1), Plate or Hazeltine Neutralization (Fig 2), 
and “Neutrodyne” Neutralization (Fig 3 shows 
one of the more popular Neutrodyne circuits). 

The reader can consult other texts (3) or hand- 
books for details on how neutralization circuits 
work. We will just simply say that a grounded 
cathode triode type radio frequency amplifier 
must be neutralized when the amplifier’s input 
and output circuits are tuned to the same fre- 
quency. The neutralization circuit “balances out” 
the regenerative feedback primarily caused by 
the tube’s plate-to-control grid capacitance. 


Grid Bias 


Period type grid bias for RF oscillators and 
RF amplifiers could be: Grid leak; fixed bias, via 
battery or electronic DC supply, through a series 
RF choke; or a combination of both grid leak and 
fixed bias. 


Home Brew Parts 


The pre-1930 literature suggests it was still 
common to “home brew” components such as 
tuning coils, r.f. chokes, and the wood chassis 
bases commonly referred to as “breadboards.” 
However, commercial components, including 
tuning coils and r.f. chokes were rapidly becom- 
ing available. Commercial plate and filament 
transformers were more the norm than home 
brewed units. It appears that amateurs using 
crystal control were still “grinding their own 
rocks,” that is, purchasing rough ground crystal 
blanks and lapping them to the desired finished 
frequency. 


Plate (B+) Feed 


Last, both series and parallel feed were used 
for single stage and multiple stage transmitters, 
self controlled or crystal controlled. My opinion 
is that the two work equally well if good enough 
r.f. chokes are used in the parallel feed design. 

Be extra careful if you use series feed. The big 
disadvantage of series feed is a greater danger of 
accidental electrical shock. There is more ex- 
posed metal at high DC (or AC for an ACCW 
rig) B+ voltages! Electrical safety doesn’t seem 
to have been a high priority in the pre-World 
War II amateur construction literature. 

In Part 2 we will examine a relatively straight- 
forward crystal controlled non-multiplying type 
of MOPA that uses a regulated B+ supply and 
cathode keying of both stages. I don’t see crys- 
tal control as a deterrent, even during the AWA 
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amateur events® There are more than enough 
knob twiddlers to find me during an AWA event 
or just to rag chew. Crystal control was most def- 
initely known, and used in the amateur commu- 
nity, in the mid to late 1920s. 

See you in the next issue with Part 2. 


FOOTNOTES 


!This article also applies to pre-1930 trans- 
mitter designs for use on 160 meters, or any HF 
band, including OT designs intended for use on 
the recent WARC bands, e.g., 30 meters. 

2At least for DC through the lower half of the 
VHF bands. 

3The maritime service was more the excep- 
tion when it came to adopting “pure DC” trans- 
mitter designs. The self-rectified/raw AC/ 
ACCW design emission had the advantage of 
being able to be received by envelope detection 
(AM) and beat frequency type (autodyne/ 
BFO/regen detector) receivers of the era. It was 
alleged that this was an advantage in helping as- 
sure that someone would hear an emergency 
communication transmission. 

4In general, as current is drawn from a power 


source, be it battery, generator/alternator, or 
transformer type, the supply’s voltage initially 
drops at a fast rate, then drops at a slower rate as 
current continues to increase. The bleeder resis- 
tor forces the power supply to operate beyond 
the initial fast voltage drop area. 

SAC line keying cannot be done if the plate 
transformer also includes filament windings that 
are being used to power the set’s rectifier 
tube(s), or any stage of the transmitter. 

6Most definitely, there’s no reason why a self- 
controlled oscillator (i.e., an LC tuned oscillator) 
such as an 80-, or even 40-meter, Hartley could 
not have been used for this project. 
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ONE MAN’S IMPRESSIONS, continued from page 25 


the club. 

Since the conference theme this year was 
Western Electric, there was a special section of 
the equipment contest devoted to that company 
and its related firms. There were 23 contest cat- 
egories in all. I brought in my W. E. 1051 Au- 
dion control box and my Mercury SU 10 
(equipped with 10 Northern Electric 215A 
peanut tubes). — 

A complete listing of the contest winners as 
well as a group of photographs of some that 
were awarded blue ribbons can be found else- 
where in this issue. The “Best of Show” award 
was given to a large display of radios and parts 
made by Northern Electric and entered by Bob 
Murray, David Cheney and Bob MacIntyre. 

I always like to stay for the last presentation 
on Saturday morning. The topic was “Pre-1912 
Wireless and Electrical Apparatus” and a sur- 
prisingly large amount of very unusual items ap- 
peared. Among them were a fascinating display 
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of early galvanometers brought in by Ron Mc- 
Clellan and three artifacts presented by Jim and 
Felicia Kreuzer. There was a French item in a 
wood box, circa 1900, that was used to commu- 
nicate via a telegraph line from a train, an early 
Marconi receiver, and an extremely large knife 
switch. The latter will become the antenna 
switch in a recreation of Titanic’s radio equip- 
ment for an exhibit being put together by the 
couple in Branston, MO. 

Well, that ended the conference and I loved it. 
Most important was seeing and talking with my 
many friends—not to mention the opportunity 
to attend 12 presentations and a book fair, visit 
two radio museums, view a contest with 23 cat- 
egories, browse in a large flea market and par- 
ticipate in a 6% hour auction with sales of over 
$63,000? If you’ve never attended an AWA 
Rochester Conference, I hope that our revised 
schedule (see President’s Message) schedule 
will encourage you to come next year! 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN W1GYR 


1225 NEW BRITAIN AVE., WEST HARTFORD, CT 06110-2405 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated 
in parenthesis. 

KATY ABRAHAM, 83, (5-24-05) gardening 
expert. Mrs. Abraham and her husband George 
(See The AWA Journal, Vol. 46/#3, p.16) co- 
hosted The Green Thumb which aired on 
WHAM(AM) in Rochester, NY from 1952 until 
the final program on December 14, 2002. The re- 
gional call-in show offered a mix of practical ad- 
vice on flowers, fruit bugs and lawn care along 
with her poetry recitations and his down-home 
humor. After WWII, the couple began a green- 
house business, wrote a syndicated gardening 
column and authored gardening books. 

MASON ADAMS, 86, (4-26-05) actor. 
Mason’s signature role was as Managing Editor 
Charlie Hume opposite Ed Asner on the CBS 
Television show Lou Grant from 1977 to 1982. 
Other TV credits include Morningstar/ 
Eveningstar (CBS 1986) and Knight and Daye 
(NBC 1989). On radio he starred as Pepper on 
Pepper Young’s Family (NBC 1945-1959) and 
was a cast member on many programs including 
Big Town (CBS after 1942), Best Plays (NBC 
1952-1953), X-Minus One (NBC 1955-1958), 
The CBS Radio Mystery Theater (1974-1982), 
and Adventure Theater (CBS 1977-1978). 
Adams also performed in films, F/X (1986) and 
Houseguest (1995), and on stage. He made his 
Broadway debut in Get Away Old Man in 1943 
and was last seen in The Man Who Had All the 
Luck in 2002. Mason did scores of commercials 
and was associated with the J.M. Smucker Co. 
(jams and jellies) for over thirty years. 

EDDIE ALBERT, 99, (5-26-05) actor. Albert 
is probably best remembered for his role as 
Oliver Wendell Douglas, the lawyer turned 
farmer, in the television comedy Green Acres 
(CBS 1965-1971) co-starring Eva Gabor. He 
made over 125 appearances on TV, many on dra- 
matic series, such as The Alcoa Hour (NBC), 
Chevrolet Tele-Theatre (NBC), The Dupont 
Show of the Week (NBC), Goodyear TV Play- 
house (NBC) and The Philco Television Play- 
house (NBC). Albert was one of the first actors 
to ever appear on television during RCA/NBC’s 
first private demonstration of their experimental 
all-electronic system. The event took place in 
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New York City during June 1936 and was for the 
benefit of their radio licensees. His radio credits 
include The Honeymooners, an NBC morning 
show with singer Grace Brandt, and The NBC 
Radio Theater (1955-1960). He made his film 
debut in 1938 in Brother Rat, co-starring Ronald 
Reagan, and appeared in nearly 100 films some 
of which were Roman Holiday (1953), Okla- 
homa (1955), I’ll Cry Tomorrow (1955), Tea- 
house of the August Moon (1956), The Sun Also 
Rises (1957), Captain Newman, M.D. (1963), 
The Heartbreak Kid (1972), The Longest Yard 
(1974), Escape to Witch Mountain (1975) and 
Brenda Starr (1989). Albert recetved Academy 
Award nominations for supporting actor roles in 
Roman Holiday and The Heartbreak Kid. He 
made his Broadway debut in O Evening Star 
(1935) followed by Brother Rat (1936), Room 
Service (1937) The Boys from Syracuse (1938), 
Miss Liberty (1949) and replaced Robert Preston 
in the title role of The Music Man in 1960. Albert 
began his career as an announcer and member of 
a touring trio. Throughout his lifetime he was 
actively involved in many environmental and 
humanitarian organizations. 

LEON ASKIN, 97, (6-3-05) actor. Askin 
played General Albert Burkhalter on the televi- 
sion comedy Hogan’s Heroes (CBS 1965-1971) 
and was Pierre on The Charlie Farrell Show 
(CBS 1956, 1960 & NBC 1957). He made guest 
appearances on The Man from U.N.C.L.E. 
(NBC), The Monkees (NBC), Happy Days 
(CBS) and Three ’s Company (ABC). Askin also 
appeared in over fifty films including Billy 
Wilder’s One, Two, Three, Henry Koster’s The 
Robe starring Richard Burton, The Terror of 
Doctor Mabuse (1962), Road to Bali (1952) with 
Bing Crosby and Bob Hope, What Did You Do in 
the War, Daddy?(1966) and Airplane II: The Se- 
quel (1982). He began his career as a cabaret per- 
former in Vienna, Austria in the 1930s before 
fleeing to France and then the United States to 
avoid persecution by the Nazis. Askin took up 
residency in Vienna in 1994 where he continued 
his film, TV and stage career. 

ANNE BANCROFT, 73, (6-6-05) actress. 
Bancroft achieved her greatest fame as the se- 
ductive Mrs. Robinson in the motion picture The 
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Graduate (1967) co-starring Dustin Hoffman. 
The versatile actress appeared in over fifty films 
and earned an Academy Award for best actress 
in The Miracle Worker (1962) and Oscar nomi- 
nations for four more: The Pumpkin Eater 
(1964), The Graduate (1967), The Turning Point 
(1977) and Agnes of God (1985). Bancroft’s first 
film was Don’t Bother to Knock in 1952: She 
made her Broadway debut in 1958 opposite 
Henry Fonda in Two for the Seesaw, for which 
she won a Tony Award, and another in 1960 for 
The Miracle Worker. Bancroft also received 
praise for her performance in Golda, a one- 
woman portrayal on Broadway of Israeli Prime 
Minister Golda Meir in 1977. During a two year 
period in the 1950s she appeared on 50 live tele- 
vision dramas beginning with Suspense (CBS 
1951). Some of Bancroft’s multiple TV credits 
include the The Alcoa Hour (NBC), Lux Video 
Theatre (CBS), Playhouse 90 (CBS) and Danger 
(CBS). In 1999 she won an Emmy Award for her 
role in the TV film Deep in My Heart. 

MARK BLINOFF, 70, (5-19-05) broadcast- 
ing executive. Blinoff was Program Director of 
KMPC(AM) in Los Angeles from 1972 to 1979 
where he initiated changes in the station’s format 
and brought in new personalities to appeal to a 
more contemporary audience. In 1978 Billboard 
Magazine named him Program Manager of the 
Year, but in 1979 the management fired him 
over the direction he was taking the station. He 
next joined Merv Griffin Productions as Vice 
President and General Manager. In 1981 Blinoff 
became President of Firebird Communications 
and co-owner of KWIP Radio in Salem, OR, 
with radio personality Roger Carroll. They sold 
the station in 1989 and in 1991 Blinoff became a 
third grade teacher in the Alhambra Unified 
School District. 

SALVADOR “TUTTI” CAMARATA, 91, 
(4-13-05) arranger and trumpeter. Camarata 
arranged music and played trumpet for many 
artists including Bing Crosby, Jimmy Dorsey, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Benny Goodman and Billie Hol- 
iday. After playing trumpet in studio bands he 
joined the Charlie Barnet Band in 1933 as an 
arranger and trumpeter. In 1937 he became chief 
arranger and lead trumpeter for the Jimmy 
Dorsey Band and is credited with arranging hits 
like Tangerine, Green Eyes and Yours. Camarata 
left the Dorsey band in the early 1940s to be- 
come an arranger for Glen Gray and the Casa 
Loma Orchestra and the Benny Goodman Band. 
He helped start London Records and Disneyland 
Records and after serving in the Army Air Force 
was Musical Director for Decca Records. In 
1960 Camarata opened the Sunset Sound 
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Recorders. During the 1950s he was the musical 
director for the TV series Star Time (Dumont), 
The Vic Damone Show (CBS) and The Alcoa 
Hour (NBC). 

ELISABETH FRASER, 85, (5-5-05) charac- 
ter actress. Fraser played the role of Sgt. Joan 
Hogan, the limited romantic interest of Master 
Sgt. Ernest G. Bilko, on the television comedy 
The Phil Silvers Show (CBS 1955-1958). She 
was also a cast member on many television 
shows including Gruen Playhouse (Dumont 
1952), Fibber McGee and Molly (NBC 1959- 
1960), One Happy Family (NBC 1961) and Mc- 
Keever & the Colonel (NBC 1962-1963). Fraser 
often appeared as the perky blonde playing 
brassey dames on Maude (CBS), Perry Mason 
(CBS), Ben Casey (ABC), Dragnet (NBC), Four 
Star Playhouse (CBS) and Alfred Hitchcock Pre- 
sents (CBS or NBC). She made her Broadway 
debut in 1940 in Robert Sherwood’s There Shall 
Be No Nights and received a Hollywood studio 
contract. Fraser appeared in six Broadway shows 
and had supporting roles in more than 30 films 
including One Foot in Heaven (1941) with 
Fredric March and Two for the Seesaw (1962) 
starring Robert Mitchum and Shirley MacLaine. 

CLARK B. GEORGE, 88, (2-28-05) broad- 
casting executive. George was named President 
of the CBS Radio Division in 1967 and was ap- 
pointed President and Chief Executive of Via- 
com when it was formed by CBS in 1970. 
George began his career with CBS as a publicist 
in Los Angeles in 1946 and became General 
Manager of KNXT(TV), now KCBS(TV), in 
1956 and a Vice President in 1959. Later he 
managed WBBM(TV) in Chicago and was Vice 
President and General Manager of WCBS(TV) 
in New York City. There he expanded the news 
department into the largest of any local TV sta- 
tion in the nation. George retired in 1971 shortly 
before Viacom became a separate corporation. 

PERCY HEATH, 81, (4-28-05) bassist. 
Heath’s skill on the double bass provided the 
“sublime underpinnings” of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet (MJQ) for forty years. He was an origi- 
nal and only surviving member of MJQ which 
was founded in 1952 and continued together 
until 1974 when it was disbanded. The members 
were reunited while on tour in Japan in 1983 and 
reactivated the MJQ which continued until 1997. 
After service in the Army Air Corps during 
WWII Heath studied bass and by 1946 was play- 
ing in local bands and at a nightclub in Philadel- 
phia. Heath moved to New York City in 1947 
and became a freelance bassist working with 
many of the younger jazz stars including Charlie 
Parker, Thelonious Monk, Miles Davis, Stan 
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Getz and Dizzy Gillespie. In 1950 he and his 
brother Jimmy, a saxophonist and composer, 
joined Dizzy Gillespie’s Band and he remained 
there until 1952. 

ALBERT R. “AL” KAHN, K4FW, (ex-9BBI 
& W8DUS) 98, (6-17-05) electronics executive. 
Kahn and Jack Burchfield, K4JU, co-founded 
Ten-Tec, Inc. in Sevierville, TN in 1970 follow- 
ing Kahn’s retirement from the Electro-Voice 
Company. Ten-Tec is a manufacturer of high 
frequency radio equipment for amateur radio, 
commercial and military applications. Kahn was 
a member of Ten-Tec’s Board of Directors until 
his death. He and Lou Burroughs began the 
Radio Engineering Company in South Bend, IN 
in 1927. Kahn was asked by Notre Dame Foot- 
ball Coach Knute Rockne to develop a device to 
amplify his voice for use at football practices. 
Kahn developed a velocity microphone and put 
together a public address system which Rockne 
called his “electric voice.” In 1930 he and Bur- 
roughs changed the name of their firm to Elec- 
tro-Voice Company and began making velocity 
microphones. Later the firm added high fidelity 
equipment and speakers to their product line. 
Kahn was President of the firm until 1969 when 
it merged with Gulton Industries, Inc. 

STAN LEVEY, 79, (4-19-05) drummer. 
Levey was one of the first and most important 
drummers of the bebop movement and earned a 
prominent place in jazz history because of his 
association with Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gille- 
spie, leaders in the new jazz style. He worked 
with many vocalists including Peggy Lee, Ella 
Fitzgerald and Bobby Darin and with big bands 
led by Freddie Slack, Benny Goodman, Woody 
Herman and Stan Kenton. In 1954, after two 
years with Kenton, he joined Howard Rumsey’s 
group at the Lighthouse nightclub in Hermosa 
Beach, CA where he remained for five years. 
Levey was also in great demand for studio work 
in Los Angeles and was heard on the sound- 
tracks of hundreds of movies and television 
shows, including five Disney documentaries. 
Levey gave up music in the early 1970s to be- 
come a commercial photographer doing album 
covers, fashion and advertising shots. 

DONALD “DON” E. MCGAFFIN, 78, (5- 
29-05) broadcast journalist. McGaffin was an in- 
vestigative television newscaster with 
KING(TV), an NBC affiliate in Seattle, in the 
1970s and early 1980s. He worked at news out- 
lets in California before joining the staff of 
KOMO(TYV) in Seattle and later KING(TV) and 
was one of the first consumer advocates in the 
nation. McGaffin’s report “The Burned Child” 
won five national awards and led to legislation 
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regulating flammability in children’s pajamas. 
Other notable works include an interview with 
Richard Nixon and exposing police corruption. 
McGaffin served in the U.S. Marines during 
WWII and the Korean War and during his career 
received 14 Emmy Awards. 

DR. STUART T. MARTIN, JR., 91, (4-2-05) 
television executive. Dr. Martin was the Presi- 
dent of Mount Mansfield Television, Inc. which 
owns WCAX(TV) in Burlington, VT, the state’s 
largest and oldest television station. He co- 
founded the station with his stepfather, Charles 
P. Hasbrook, in 1954. Dr. Martin served for 
more than 40 years as a member of the CBS 
Television Affiliates Advisory Board and was its 
Chairman in 1967. After earning his doctorate he 
taught physics at Clark University and worked as 
a Research Scientist at the RCA Laboratories. 
During WWII he served in the Signal Corps and 
upon discharge taught electrical engineering and 
performed research on radar at MIT. Dr. Martin 
next became Chief Engineer of Sylvania’s Elec- 
tronics Division and in 1951 joined EG&G, Inc. 
in Boston as a consulting engineer to continue 
his work in radar research and development. He 
was going to work until shortly before his death. 

JOSE MELIS, 85, (4-7-05) pianist and band- 
leader. Cuban-born Melis helped pioneer a new 
type of orchestra leader while working on The 
Jack Paar Show, a continuation of The Tonight 
Show, on NBC Television from 1957 to 1962. 
There Melis not only conducted the orchestra but 
took part in the show bantering and joking with 
Parr. Eventually he became a celebrity in his 
own right. Melis started with Parr in 1953 on a 
CBS daytime series and a year later became a 
regular on The Jack Paar Show, a summer re- 
placement for My Favorite Husband, on CBS 
Television. Paar, who met Melis while they were 
in the United States Army, recruited him after he 
was discharged to be the Musical Director for 
his variety shows. His successful television ap- 
pearances lead to recording contracts to perform 
with or conduct for Frank Sinatra, Clark Terry, 
Tito Puente and others. Melis also appeared as a 
soloist with the Boston Pops and regional sym- 
phony orchestras. 

JOHN MENNIE, 97, (2-2-05) electronics ex- 
ecutive. Mennie was co-founder of Boonton 
Electronics Corp. in Morris Plains, NJ and served 
as its Vice President and Director of Engineering 
from the mid-1950s until he retired. The firm, 
now a part of Wireless Telecom Group, Inc., de- 
velops and markets specialized laboratory test 
equipment: microwave power meters, RF volt 
meters and impedance measuring instruments. 

(continued on page 35) 
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The All-Star Junior Communications Receiver: 
A Kit For Lean Depression-Era Purses 
By H. Paul Bohlander, W3VVS and William B. Fizette, W2DGB 


the financial hardships of the Great De- 

pression of the 1930s. There was very lit- 
tle discretionary money available for interests 
such as amateur radio. Manufacturers in the 
growing radio field who catered to amateurs were 
constantly attempting to come up with products 
which would not only do the job, but were rea- 
sonably affordable. 

One firm then in the 
short-wave radio kit busi- 
ness was the Thordarson 
Electric Manufacturing 
Co. of Chicago. (Heathkit 
was by no means the first 
in this area.) Thordarson 
had been in the communi- 
cations products business 
since 1895, concentrating 
on transmitters, which of 
course were good markets 
for the company’s trans- 
formers and chokes. 

In retrospect it seems 
obvious that, in addition to 
their commercial and gov- 
ernment customers, Thor- 
darson would target the 
growing amateur commu- 
nity—especially those 
hams who had at least 
some funds to spend on 
the hobby. 

The receiver kit products, all superhetero- 
dynes, began with the All-Star (Senior) in 1934. 
It was followed by the All-Star Junior in 1935 
and a somewhat later variation having a regener- 
ative i.f. This product line seems not to have re- 
ceived a lot of publicity. 

The infrequent Thordarson ads in OST made 
no mention of the receiver, nor did the mid- 
1930s ARRL Handbooks that were searched. 
Lawrence Cockaday, a well-known writer for 


aR his column has more than once mentioned 
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Front and rear views of the receiver with its Oxford dynamic speaker. 


Radio News, described the All-Star in an exten- 
sive article in the September, 1934 issue. A full- 
page ad by Thordarson in the same issue pre- 
sented the receiver as a six-tube kit which could 
be purchased item-by-item as the constructor de- 
sired or could afford. A four-page construction 
folder was also available. 

It should be mentioned that radio amateurs in 
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the early 1930s were still using regenerative re- 
ceivers, mostly home-built using parts salvaged 
from broadcast radios. For many, the new and 
superior superheterodyne circuit seemed too 
complicated to build—at least from scratch. 
The appearance of an affordable superhetero- 
dyne kit helped resolve this problem. The engi- 
neering was done, sheet-metal work was formed 
and punched, critical parts were included, and 
many of the common parts such as wafer tube 
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sockets could be salvaged from old BC radios. 
The apparent success of this little radio led to 
the early 1935 introduction of the five-tube All- 
Star Jr. Once again, Lawrence Cockaday wrote 
an extensive introductory piece in Radio News 
(March, 1935 issue). And once again Radio 
News participated in the promotion by offering 
free-of-charge informative literature. Included 
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The All-Star Junior’s 5-tube circuit utilized the 
dual-purpose 6F7 as i.f. amplifier and bfo. 
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was a schematic diagram, three pictorial wiring 
diagrams, a parts list, and with wiring and align- 
ment instructions. 

This splashy introduction was not uncommon 
in the 1930s. But from then on the marketing ef- 
fort of such a secondary-level product was often 
left to distributors such as Allied Radio and 
Newark. For example the 1935 Allied Radio cat- 
alogue devoted a full-page to the two All-Stars, 
detailing all the parts and options. Th options in- 
cluded speakers, aerial kits, an “official” cabinet, 
and special etched panels. Frequency coverage 
was from 540 kHz to 30 MHz (550 to 10 meters), 
divided into six segments with two coils for each. 

Allied listed the total cost of parts to build the 
Junior version at $26.16 in 1935 (less tubes and 
a cabinet), with the All-Star Senior selling for 
approximately $34.00, a considerable difference. 
The foundation kit for the All-Star Junior, listed 
at $2.25, included a formed and punched metal 
chassis and an 8" x 16" front panel (identical to 
that used in the All-Star Senior), both with a 
black crystalline finish. 

Cost-saving measures in the “Junior” circuit 
included using a 6F7 dual-function tube as both 
an i.f. and a BFO as well as the omission of the 
headphone jack and interstage audio trans- 
former. One advantage of the circuit was the use 
of the more advanced six-volt tubes instead of 
the original 2.5-volt types. 

Thordarson’s marketing for these products 
included other manufacturers or sponsors, 
namely Belden, Cornell-Dublier, Crowe, Elec- 
trad, Erie Can, Hammarlund, Meissner, Oak, and 
Ohmite. Oxford supplied a 6" dynamic speaker 
with a 1000-ohm field, an output transformer 
matching the type-42 output tube, and a four- 
conductor cable and plug. 

The Crowe airplane-type dial located in the 
center of the front panel operated the Hammar- 
lund dual 35-pF band-spread capacitor, with two 
140-pF variables used to band-set the local os- 
cillator and the antenna circuits. The gain of the 
6F7 370-kHz 1.f. stage was controlled by a po- 
tentiometer in the cathode circuit. 

While the Meissner plug-in coils were gener- 
ally similar to those used in the All-Star Senior, 
they did differ somewhat in the number of turns 
and the placement of the windings on the coil 
forms. A “local-distance” switch, which changed 
the cathode bias on the 6A7 converter, acted to 
prevent overloading on strong signals. Other 
front-panel controls included a BFO switch, a 
gain-control with an AC power switch, and the 
oscillator and detector tuning capacitors. 

The All-Star Junior pictured here was resur- 
rected and rebuilt in recent years by W3VVS. It 
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is an energetic little set, 
bringing in lots of sig- 
nals. There is no selectiv- 
ity on this model to speak 
of, although the later ver- 
sion with i.f. regeneration 
would probably fare bet- 
ter. The lack of a prese- 
lector or r.f. stage limits 
performance on the 
higher frequency bands. 
(For a time separate pres- 
electors were marketed 


for low-cost receivers 


The Meissner plug-in coils in what looks like 
their original box along with the lid from the Ox- 
ford speaker carton. 
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He began his engineering career at Western Elec- 
tric Company in Lookout Mountain, TN. 

SIR JOHN MILLS, 97, (4-23-05) actor. The 
celebrated British actor appeared in a variety of 
film, stage and television roles during a career 
that spanned 70 years. A sampling of his more 
than 100 film credits include Forever England 
(1935), Goodbye, Mr. Chips (1939), In Which 
We Serve (1942), This Happy Breed (1944), 
Great Expectations (1947), The History of Mr. 
Polly (1949), Hobson’s Choice (1954), Above 
Us the Waters (1955), Tunes of Glory (1960), 
Young Winston (1972) and Gandhi (1982). Sir 
John’s last film was Bright Young Things in 
2002. He was awarded an Oscar for Best Sup- 
porting Actor for his performance of an Irish vil- 
lage mute in David Lean’s 1970 romantic epic 
Ryan’s Daughter. Sir John made his stage debut 
at the London Hippodrome in 1929 and soon 
was performing in Noel Coward’s reviews and 
plays, including Cavalcade (1931). In the late 
1930s he appeared in She Stoops to Conquer, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Of Mice and 
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A peek under the roomy chassis. Most of the old wax-covered paper caps 
have been changed out. 


such as the All-Star.) 

For awhile, the two All-Star receivers satisfied 
an important need among hams and SWLs. They 
allowed access to cutting-edge technology at a 
time when individual resources were at an all- 
time low. Not too many of these radios are seen 
any more, and that is unfortunate. We would cer- 
tainly like to hear from any readers who have had 
experience with the All-Star receivers. 
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Men. Sir John was offered the lead in Key Largo 
on Broadway but WWII intervened and he 
joined the Royal Engineers and later won a com- 
mission in the Royal Monmouthshire Rifles. He 
made his American television debut on Produc- 
ers’ Showcase (NBC) in 1956 and was a cast 
member of Dundee and the Culhane (CBS 
1967). Some of his multiple American TV ap- 
pearances include: This is Your Life (NBC), 
Tales of the Unexpected (NBC) and The Dupont 
Show of the Week (NBC). Sir John’s British TV 
credits include Quatermass, The South Bank 
Show and Young at Heart. He received many 
awards including a prize at the 1960 Interna- 
tional Film Festival in Venice and Queen Eliza- 
beth II named him a Commander of the British 

Empire in 1960 and knighted him in 1976. 
JOHN F. WHITE, 87, (4-22-05) educator and 
public television executive. White was President 
of the National Educational Television and 
Radio Center, the forerunner of the Public 
Broadcasting System, from 1958 to 1969. While 
serving as Vice President at Western Reserve 
University (now Case Western Reserve) he pio- 
(continued on page 37) 
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BY BILL FIZETTE, W2DGB 


A STRUCTURED APPROACH 
TO FIXING UR THOSE NICE OLD RADIGIS 


Resurrecting Grandpa s AK 20 


uring the 1930s depression years, when 
D cash was tight, my grandfather donated a 

small-box Atwater Kent Model 20 to the 
family. It came complete with a Pooley battery 
cabinet with the built-in speaker and used the usual 
batteries (6-volt car battery for the filaments; three 
45-volt B batteries; and a small 4% volt C battery). 
It served us for a few years until it was replaced 


Interior of the Atwater Kent Model 20 after reconstruction. 


about 1938 with a table-model three-band super- 
het. I recall that during this time my father adapted 
type 30 tubes to the sockets to save on filament 
current, and that the set worked well. 

The AK-20 was relegated to the attic, and in 
due course I left home for several years. When I 
returned in 1947, I asked about grandpa’s radio. 
Unfortunately it had been given away. 

Much later I discovered the AWA and the fact 
that people actually collected these old devices. I 
acquired an AK 20 as soon as possible and 
“grandpa’s radio” was on the shelf once more. 
Recently an unfortunate fire in a storage area de- 
stroyed GR #2, and I determined to replace it 
once again, with GR #3. 

Fortunately, the Model 20 small box was a 
very popular receiver, nearly 250,000 being pro- 
duced from 1925 to 1927, and I was not surprised 
to find one in my shop attic. The cabinet, front 
panel, and knobs looked mint; they were beauti- 
ful. But when I opened the lid, I found all the 
sub-chassis missing. I would have to replace 
three tube assemblies containing four 01A tubes, 
one 71A tube, three coils, two audio transform- 
ers, and a six-wire power cable. Luckily, the tun- 
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ing capacitors were still there. 

Again, my proclivity to pack rat served me 
well. I located a junk chassis that had all the parts, 
but lacked a decent power cable. These are usually 
gone. Then I remembered that another collector 
had given me a four-foot length of suitable cable. 

Incidentally, the parts from the big-box AK-20 
are for the most part identical to those in the 
small-box version. The 
company had simply 
switched to a case of half 
the volume. 

Rider’s Volume 1 pro- 
vided a schematic. Un- 
fortunately, there ap- 
peared to be two ver- 
sions, but Part No. 7570 
with a six-wire power 
cable turned out to be the 
one Ianeeded=.- tie 
restoration procedure, 
with the goal of making the set work, can be 
summed up as follows: 

* Redraw the Rider’s diagram into a form 
useable on the bench. 

¢ Repair or replace any bad or missing com- 
ponents. 

¢ Find and check a set of tubes. 

¢ Install a replacement power cable with a 
brown braided cover resembling the original 

¢ Provide a suitable power supply. 

Amazingly, the audio transformers were both 
good. With that major victory achieved, I re- 
placed the single 0.2 uF plate by-pass to the first 
two stages with a small disk ceramic, hidden 
under the chassis. The old 0.2 was left in place 
near the panel, and simply disconnected. 

Both of the filament rheostats were open, and 
these were repaired. AK components are so 
unique in appearance that often the restorer has 
no choice but to repair what he has. One of the — 
flat wire-wound 68-ohm grid resistors was bad, 
and was replaced with a small quarter-watt mod- 
ern unit. The 0.00025 uF grid capacitor to the de- 
tector stage actually measured twice that, but it 
was left in. 
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Back in its cabinet, the Model 20 is connected to a power supply for 


testing. 


A grid leak in the range of 2-4 megohms was 
needed, and after checking and finding no exact 
specification, a 3-megohm unit was soldered 
into the holders. It is possible to rebuild old grid 
leaks, but I dropped the idea for the time being. 

The missing tube shelves, coils, and other 
parts were salvaged from the junk chassis, 
cleaned, and installed. Tubes were located, 
checked, and installed. 

I had the most trouble wiring in the battery 
cable and making sure that all the power wires 
within the set were correct. After that, the con- 
fusing battery connections were diagrammed 
and the various power sources connected. 

A word about the power supplies is in order 
here. The power pack shown in the photo is in 
two parts. The first is a small five-volt 2.5A 
solid-state “brick” from a flea market; the sec- 
ond is a surplus telephone company power pack. 
A series-string of four power potentiometers was 
used to tap off the various voltages needed, 
which were set with the VITVM. The C supply 
was simply three series-connected AA cells in a 
small battery holder. 
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neered the use of television for educational pur- 
poses. In 1955 he became General Manager of 
WQED in Pittsburgh, which started a year earlier 
and was the nation’s first community-owned tele- 
vision station. It was hoped the new outlet would 
provide original programming for educational 
television. In 1958 White was named President of 
The National Educational Television and Radio 
Center, created by the Fund for Adult Education 
in 1952. By 1954 the Center was producing five 
hours of programs for mailing to other stations. 
White moved the organization from Ann Arbor, 
MI to New York City and dropped its radio pro- 
gramming and with the aid of grants it became 
National Educational Television (NET). By the 
time White left NET it was feeding cultural and 
public affairs programming to 161 affiliated sta- 
tions. White also served as President of Cooper 
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If you are not familiar 
with making battery connec- 
tions to an old battery sets, 
take your time. Make sure 
you know to what voltage 
each wire should be con- 
nected. In the case of this 
AK-20, No. 7570, the six 
power cord wires are: +A 
(6V), -A -B (4 1/2V) +C, +B 
22V, +B 67V, +B 90V, -C. 
It is a good idea to sketch 
this out before actually hooking the set up. 

To test the radio I connected a small high-im- 
pedance antique horn speaker, and my usual shop 
antenna wire (a 12-foot piece across the basement 
ceiling). The set came alive, but with noise only. 

Remembering the classic insensitivity of 
some of these old battery sets, I hooked on the 
end of my 500-foot amateur radio loop antenna. 
Now we had BC signals! Next, I replaced the old 
horn speaker with a modern speaker with an out- 
put transformer, and the audio quality improved 
markedly. 

A word about the antenna, or “aerial” as it was 
called. The general instruction for sets using 
these old 01A tubes was to install a 75-foot out- 
side antenna, with a good ground. In today’s 
world, if you don’t have such an antenna, don’t 
be afraid to try a so-called “active antenna.” 
These are available or can be easily built. 

Keeping in mind that this series is for the be- 
ginner in radio restoration, I’d be glad to devote a 
column to discussing the simple power packs that 
I use for battery sets. If you are interested, let me 
know. You can reach me at w2dgb@ptd.net. 


Union for the Advancement of Science and Art 
in Manhattan until 1980 when he became Presi- 
dent Emeritus. 

Information for this column was obtained 
from BBC News, The Big Bands (4th edition), 
The Complete Directory of Prime Time Network 
and Cable TV Shows 1946 — Present (20th edi- 
tion), The Encyclopedia of Jazz (1st edition), The 
Hartford Courant, On the Air: The Encyclopedia 
of Old-Time Radio, The Washington Post, 
www.2arrl.org, www.electrovoice.com, www. 
etruth.com, www.imdb.com, www.latimes.com, 
www.legacy.com, www.lib.umd.edu, www. 
nyjmews.com, www.nytimes.com, www.seattle- 
times.com, www .telegraph.co.uk, www.tentec.com, 
www.theinstitute.ieee.org, www.thejazzcat.net, and 
www.thestage.co.uk. 

Thanks to Ted Hannah, K3CL, Jeff Kitze and 
Dr. A. David Wunsch for additional source 
material. 
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Another Subminiature SW-3 


n an earlier column (1) I described an un- 

finished radio by the late Robert Adams; 

he had built a small chassis that he in- 
tended for a receiver using subminiature tubes. 
Adams specialized in versions of the National 
SW-3 design from the ‘thirties: an RF stage 
followed by a regenerative detector and audio 
amplifying stages. In the previous issue, I de- 
scribed my own SW-3-inspired recetver—put 
together using surplus subminiature (“peanut”) 
tubes in the 56xx mil-spec series. 

Continuing on this theme, after looking at 
the empty Adams chassis for a few years, I de- 
cided to complete it using five more of the 
56xx tubes. Adams’ chassis provided two 
vernier tuning dials and five places for con- 
trols. It measured 34 by 5/4 inches, with a 
depth of less than one inch. Not a lot of room, 
when you consider the size of an original ac- 
powered SW-3. 

Thinking about how to power my new de- 
sign, a battery pack would work with these 
1.25 volt filament-type tubes, but it would take 
seven or eight 9-volt batteries to make up the 
plate supply—and they would have to go out- 
side the set. I settled on an ac-powered design 
using a 12-volt wall transformer and two DC 
supplies within the chassis. As with my earlier 
subminiature receiver, I breadboarded each 
stage before putting together the final wiring. 

Referring to the schematic, V1, a 5678 pen- 
tode, is a tuned RF amplifier whose input tank 
is a ferrite toroid tuned by a 365 pF film vari- 
able capacitor. The output is coupled to V2, 
another 5678 with a similar tank, set up as a re- 
generative detector using screen grid control. 

The detected audio appears across the pri- 
mary of T1, a midget 10K:10K coupling trans- 
former. Then there follows a pair of 5676 tri- 
odes, V3 and V4, for audio drive to a 5672 
power pentode V5, capable of as much as 67 
milliwatts output if properly matched. 

The best I could do there was to pick a “‘con- 
trol transformer” for T2, intended to give 6.3 
volts at 180 mA from a 120 volt source. Because 
this transformer has split windings for primary 
and secondary, I was able to get a 38:1 turns ratio, 
meaning the 8-ohm two-inch speaker I had would 
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Rear and front views of finished radio. 


Bring Historical Circuits to Life 
On Your Workbench! 


The unfinished Robert Adams chassis. 


load the tube with 11.6 k, instead of the 20 k im- 
pedance the tube manual calls for. 

When the set is operating, though, the 200 
millivolts of recovered audio at the grid of the 
first audio tube provide more than 50 volts of 
swing at the output tube plate. This means that 
the tube is pushing almost 70 mW into the re- 
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My design used five 56xx tubes. 


flected speaker load. 

I filled the holes in the neat front panel with 
the audio gain control, a power toggle switch, a 
yellow LED indicator, the regeneration control, 
and an antenna trimmer. 

The filament string for this set is a solid-state 
design operating from the 12-volt AC input, giv- 
ing regulated +8 volts at 120 mA. Each tube is 
spec’d for a different grid bias voltage, and by 
arranging the tubes along a series-parallel string, 
proper grid bias can be provided for each stage. 
For example, V5 needs its grid to be about 6.5 
volts negative with respect to its filament, so the 
grid gets grounded through a 470 K resistor and 
its filament operates about 6.5 volts above 
ground. 

B plus comes from a reversed 12-volt trans- 
former driving a bridge rectifier. The triodes 
need 90 volts of B plus, while the other tubes can 
stand only +67 volts. 

Construction was pretty tricky in such a small 
space. The original SW-3 design is critical as to 
shielding of the tuned circuits, but in this set, the 
toroidal tank coils theoretically have no external 
field, So the tight layout is not a problem. 

Of course, the price you pay for toroids 
wound on a ferrite powder core is a loss in Q, 
and so this little set doesn’t have the sharp tun- 
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V4 - 5676 


ing of a receiver using low-loss air-wound coils 
and air variable tuning caps. I used no. 24 
wirewrap wire and extra-small terminal strips. I 
also found some 4-pin connectors for the plug-in 
toroid coils. 

You can see the coils and transformers plainly 
on the inside back view of the set. Note the 5678 
pentodes at the center of the perf-board top 
panel; these two tubes have a shielding coating 
that looks like aquadag. 

There are other examples of broadcast re- 
ceivers with subminiature tubes, and some are 
smaller than this by quite a bit. But they used 
printed circuits and special batteries. Transistor 
sets quickly made peanut tube receivers obso- 
lete. Way back in 1956 I built a three-transistor 
receiver that could drive a speaker on local sta- 
tions, and it ran on two AA cells. 

You can get a parts list and some more photos 
from me if you’d like to try building one of these 
receivers—but make sure to get a strong pair of 
reading glasses for close work! 


REFERENCES: 


(1) May 2004 OTB; “The Project Radios of 
Robert J. Adams” 
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Extra Low Frequency Communication 


The Detroit News it was announced that the 
Navy was closing down its ELF systems at 
Clam Lake, WI and Michigan’s Escanaba State 
Forest (1). You might wonder, as I did, ““What’s 
ELF?” Researching this article, I found that the 
initials referred to the US Navy’s Extra Low Fre- 
quency (76 Hz) system that enabled one-way 
radio communication with deep submerged sub- 
marines. Let’s take a brief tour of the US Navy’s 
ELF system, from concept to demise. 
Here’s how ELF fits in with the rest of the 
frequency spectrum: 


[: the Saturday September 18, 2004 edition of 


Frequency 

band Acronym Known as 
300kHz-3000 kHz MF _ medium frequency 
30kHz-300kHz LF low frequency 
3kHz-300kHz VLF _ very low frequency 
300Hz-3000HZ, «| sens. audio frequency 
30Hz-300Hz ELF _ extra low frequency 
3Hz-30Hz ULF _ ultra low frequency 


And here are few useful facts relating to ELF 
radio communications: 


Wavelengths (theoretical free space) 

¢ The wavelength of the 76 Hz US Navy System 
is 3,947,368.4 meters, or 2452.78 statute miles. 

¢ The wavelength of the 82 Hz Soviet Navy 
ZEVS System is 3,658,536.6 meters, or 2273.31 
statute miles (2.) 


Antennas (no corrections for geometry or 
installation issues) 

¢ A 100-mile-long antenna would be about 
4.1% of the wavelength of a 76 Hertz system. 
This would be equivalent to using an 11.31-foot 
antenna on 80 meters. 

* Positioning the antenna of a 76 Hz system 
40 feet above ground would be equivalent to po- 
sitioning a 3550 kHz antenna at a height of 
about.00103 inches high (3.)—essentially laying 
it right on the ground. In other words, it’s like 
laying your short thin wire 80 meter dipole di- 
rectly on bare ground! ! 


Average Height of Atmospheric Layers (4.) 
¢ Troposphere, 10 km, or 6 miles 
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¢ Stratosphere, 10-50 km, or 6 to 30 miles 
¢ Ionosphere, 50-600 km, or 30 to 670 miles 


It’s becoming obvious then, especially to those 
who have worked with amateur radio or SWL an- 
tenna design, that any ELF communications sys- 
tem must fight the severe problem of very low 
antenna efficiency. So why even consider ELF 
systems? Three of the primary reasons were: 

1. The modern submarine relies on stealth, not 
just for its survivability, but also in its role as a 
deterrent. One sure way to achieve stealth is by 
going deeper. In seawater, ELF will penetrate as 
deep as a few hundred meters. For VLF, at 
roughly 200-300 times the ELF transmit fre- 
quency, penetration will be to only a few tens of 
meters. 

2. ELF is a reliable backup for existing higher 
frequency communications systems. ELF mes- 
sages can get through during extreme emergen- 
cies when other higher frequency radio commu- 
nications systems cannot. 

3. The entire ELF transmitting system can be 
located on US soil. Thus it does not depend on re- 
lationships between the US and a host foreign 
government. 

Setting the stage for ELF communications sys- 
tems were two important discoveries made by 
German scientists. First, during WWI, a very 
strong electromagnetic resonance was detected 
around 7 Hz. It was theorized that this was due to 
electrical storms. However, interest in the lower 
frequencies waned during the 1920s because of 
discoveries made about propagation at shorter 
wavelengths. 

In the early 1950s, a German scientist named 
W. O. Schumann discovered that, at a frequency 
around 7 Hz, a radio wave will travel around the 
earth repeatedly, reinforcing itself on each trip2. 

Other scientists expanded on Schumann’s find- 
ings by theorizing that, in general, frequencies 
below 100 Hz will propagate in a cavity between 
the earth and the ionosphere with very low loss. 

The major downside to ELF transmitting sys- 
tems from a military point of view is that the 
transmitting facilities have proven difficult or im- 
possible to protect (or “harden’’) from enemy at- 
tack. The transmitter can be located in a concrete 
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bunker deep within the earth, but not the antenna 
system, which must spread out over hundreds of 
square miles of land. 

There were proposals to harden the antenna 
system by burying it below grade in a concrete 
case. These proposals received strong opposition 
on technical grounds as well as from environ- 
mentalists and local and state politicians. 

The ELF antenna is a dipole, 100 or more 
miles long, buried just below, or elevated just 
above, the ground. Each end of the dipole is 
grounded. If the antenna is located where the 
rock strata are poor conductors, the spatial elec- 
tric fields at the ground ends of the antenna will 
complete their loop circuit by reaching further 
down into the rock. The larger the loop, the bet- 
ter the antenna radiation efficiency. 

The Great Lakes Region was considered to be 
the most desirable of continental US locations 
because low-conductivity rock strata covered the 
largest geographic area. The antennas at Clam 
Lake, WI and Escanaba State Forest, MI were 
set up as a phased array (5). 

In the 1960s the Navy conducted secret ELF 
tests in North Carolina. The tests demonstrated 
that ELF was a sound technical communications 
concept. By the mid ’70s the Senate Armed 
Services Committee was convinced, but the 
House Armed Services Committee had some 
doubts and wanted to see proposals for a more 
survivable system. Local citizens groups and en- 
vironmentalists were not satisfied with the over- 
all safety of the proposed ELF systems and the 
vast amount of public land needed to install the 
antenna system. 

The North Carolina tests were riddled with un- 
desired incidents. Nearby electric power systems, 
TV reception, and telephone systems were af- 
fected. The Navy demonstrated that technically 
feasible and relatively inexpensive retrofits could 
eliminate the problems, but the public generally 
wasn’t buying it. Though the Great Lakes instal- 
lation went forward, resistance was high in Texas, 
New Mexico, and Colorado, to name a few possi- 
ble areas that had the desirable rock strata. 

Another issue that concerned the public, 
politicians and environmentalists was the possi- 
ble deleterious effects of ELF on living organ- 
isms (plant, animal and human). These argu- 
ments were not very different than those used by 
individuals and groups opposed to stringing high 
tension power lines. There was definitely a 
great deal of NIMBY (Not in my back yard!) 
opposition. 

One of the major reasons for the environmen- 
tal concerns was the fact that the proposed 
ground-based? ELF system would be on 100% 
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duty cycle. That is, it would operate continu- 
ously, at full power, 24/7. Proposed power esti- 
mates ranged from 2 megawatts to over 800 
megawatts. Additionally, though the proposed 
ELF sites were generally in sparsely populated 
wilderness areas, those who lived anywhere near 
the site didn’t appreciate the “bull’s eye” nuclear 
target that was arranged over their area. 

Since two-way ELF communication was not 
possible, the 100% duty cycle ELF system acted 
as a trouble indicator as well as a means for slowly 


‘transmitting cipher code groups. So long as the 


submarine was receiving an ELF signal, the crew 
assumed all was well above. If the signal were to 
disappear, it was a sign that something serious had 
happened—perhaps an enemy attack in which the 
country’s tactical military communications had 
been compromised. The submarine would then 
come closer to the surface to receive VLF signals 
or deploy a tethered radio buoy to receive instruc- 
tions via VLF or other bands. 

During the history of ELF the Navy and other 
experts proposed alternative systems. Some of 
the more significant (6) were: 


ELF Ground Based 

Sanguine dispersed, possibly nuclear hard- 
ened, survivable, large antenna 
arrays covering hundreds of 
square miles, very high continu- 
ous power, worldwide coverage 


Seafarer simpler, non-survivable 

Shelf deep underground, very surviv- 
able, very expensive 

ELF small, inexpensive, non-surviv- 


able, limited coverage 


ELF-Airborne 

Aircraft Towed 

Balloon Antenna towed by a 747 
balloon supports a large vertical 
antenna, non-survivable 


Satellite very limited due to low power 
availability 

Non-ELF” 

TACAMO Airborne and land based relay 


system at VLF 
Laser Satellite Limited coverage 
Similar to ELF, but even larger 


antennas required and higher RF 
power levels 


ULF 
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Acoustic combination of acoustic and seis- 
mic using the earth’s rock forma- 
tion to transmit coded vibrations 
around the world. 

Neutrino Very esoteric, where a pulsed neu- 


trino beam is shot trough the earth 

and detected by the submarine. 
*Except for the TACAMO system, the non-ELF 
proposals were considered to be “pie in the sky.” 


The ELF system and its proposed ELF alter- 
nates transmitted slow code using the MSK 
(minimum shift keying) modulation method. 
This modulation form is similar to FSK at a 
modulation index of 4, but has better perfor- 
mance (7.). It is said that it took about 15 min- 
utes to transmit a few characters‘. 

It wasn’t possible to use a high-reliability al- 
phanumeric digital code at a fast data rate. The 
reasons were the possibility of interference, be it 
man-made (jamming) or natural, weak received 
signal levels requiring lots of processing time to 
filter the signal out of the noise, and the very low 
carrier frequency. 

Speculating, if the transmission code used all 
26 letters and the numbers 0 through 9, a base 36 
number will result. If each code group were 
made up of three of these characters, 46655 dif- 
ferent groups could be specified>. 

If you had a lifetime to wait, detailed long- 
winded messages could be sent. Otherwise, the 
three letter code—which might take 15 minutes 
to receive—is translated by the crew into a sim- 
ple prearranged message such as “come to buoy 
deployment depth at xxxx UTC, deploy VLF 
buoy, listen for message from Subcom etc.” 
Herein lies a significant limitation of ELF; a 15 
minute wait to receive limited information with 
the world at the brink of nuclear war might well 
be too much of a luxury! 

No doubt the world situation has changed. 
The new nuclear foe is no longer a world super 
power. The ELF system has outlived its useful- 
ness. New communications modes and new mis- 
sions very likely have been developed for the US 
submarine fleet to address the new century’s 
challenges. In the meantime, though “lowfers” 
(low-frequency experimenters) are interested in 
slow-speed CW technologies®, many of us can’t 
wait for the next development in high-speed gi- 
gabit data transfer rates! 
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FOOTNOTES 


‘Not exactly, the behavior of the ground at RF 
and the launching of a radio wave is more com- 
plex than a simple linear scaling. But this simple 
analogy is sufficient to demonstrate one of the 
reasons for low efficiency with realizable anten- 
nas at low RF frequencies. 

2Schumman resonance is named for this sci- 
entist, see http://www.vlf.it/Schumann/schu- 
mann.htm, or Google for “Schumann reso- 
nance.” 

3Ground-based meaning installed just under, 
or elevated above, the ground some 40 feet (as at 
Clam Lake) vs. the proposed airborne system, 
which never was realized. 

4Remember, in digital modulation every char- 
acter takes the same amount of time to transmit. 

SThe maximum (decimal equivalent) number 
for 3 digits of base 36 is 35 x 362 + 35 x 361 + 
35 x 360. In a similar fashion, for base 10 where 
only the numbers 0 through 9 are allowed, the 
maximum number for 3 digits is 9 x 102 + 9 x 
101 +9 x 100, or 999. 

6Check the LWCA (Long Wave Club of 
America) web site http://www.lwca.org, and 
also Google QRS or QRSS to get a flavor for 
very low data rate modulation schemes presently 
being used by Lowfers around the world. With 
modulation and receiving methods it’s amazing 
how well a very low effective radiated power LF 
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The Bruce Kelley 1929 Memorial QSO Party 


thinking about the 1929 Bruce Kelley 

Memorial QSO Party. Bring out the old ’29 
oscillator on 80 meters and also try out your 40 
meter version for extended range during the day- 
light hours. If you haven’t built a ’29 style “rig” 
for 40 meters yet, there is still time to make one. 
(See The AWA Journal, July 2005, for the excel- 
lent article by Stanley Hojnacki WA2NPL, “Get- 
ting on 40 Meters — 1929 Style). This is a great 
chance to expand your QSO horizons. 

A separate Hartley, made exclusively for 40 
meters, is the obvious approach, or a buffer/dou- 
bler amplifier coupled to your 80 meter oscillator 
will work just fine. (See “A Simple ‘MOPA’ 
adapter for the 1929 OSO Party” by Bob Raide, 
W2ZM, in The AWA Journal for April 2005. 
—mfe) 

Here is complete information for the QSO 


party: 
*Dates and times: December 2-3, and again De- 


F: weather is upon us and we should be 


signal can be detected through the noise and path 
loss! Also, see http://www.lwca.org/miscdocs/ 
IEEPaper.PDF for an interesting article “Ama- 
teur Use Of Novel Signaling Methods At Low 
Frequencies,” A. C. Taylor, RSGB, Oct 2002. 


ADDITIONAL INTERNET SOURCES 


http://www.vlf.it/alphatrond/alpha.htm —’Alpha” 
by T. Jacobson -Russian Alpha VLF Navi- 
gation System 

http://courseweb.tac.unt.edu/gknezek/99fall/cecs54 
00/papers/chris.htm —Chris Stoermer- 
Project ELF 

http://www.fas.org/nuke/guide/usa/c3i/elf. htm— 
extremely low freq communications pro- 


gram 
http://www.vlf.it/submarine/sbmarine.html— 
reception of submarine communications 
systems 
http://www.fas.org/nuke/guide/usa/c3i/elf. htm— 
ELF communications Program, Carlos Altgelt 
http://www.fas.org/man/dod-101/navy/docs/ 
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cember 9-10. Start at 2300Z (6:00 p.m. EST) and 
finish at 2300Z (6:00 p.m. EST) both periods. 

*Objective: Contact as many other AWA mem- 
bers as possible. On contact, exchange RST, name, 
QTH (State), type of transmitter, year and power. 

*Rules: Transmitters must be 1929 or earlier 
types of self oscillators, such as the Hartley, TNT, 
PP tuned grid, tuned plate, MOPA etc. Participants 
are encouraged, but not required, to use straight 
keys. 

*Power: Transmitters are limited to a power 
input of 10 watts or less. However between the 
hours of 0500Z (12 p.m. EST) and 1300Z (8.00 
a.m. EST) power may be increased to 20 watts to 
help make E-W contacts. 

*Frequencies: Operation in the 80 meter band 
will be between 3550 kHz and 3580 kHz. Opera- 
tion in the 40 meter band will be between 7030 
kHz and 7050 kHz. 

*Logs: Send all logs to John F. Rollins, 21 Bald 
Head Road, Arrowsic, Maine 04530. 


scmp/part07.htm —Appendix B Submarine 
Communications Shore Infrastructure B.1 
Shore Communications Infrastructure 
http://www.fas.org/man/dod-101/navy/docs/ 
scmp/part06.htm —Appendix A Ship- 
board Communications Equipment 


The Internet sources cited in this article may 
eventually be discontinued, or some other web 
site might be hosting the same information. Use 
your search engine for the following key words: 


Chris Stoermer 

ELF Communications 
Submarine communications 
Schumann resonance 


Russian Alpha 
Carlos Altgelt 
Trond Jacobson 
Clam Lake, WI 


ELF Antenna VF 

ZEVS Project Sanguine 

Wolf Argo 

QRSS Jason 
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BY DICK PARKS 


DIGITAL TUNING 
FOR A: BOAT ANCHOR, 


Scott Marine Receiver, Model RBO. These 
boat anchors were thoroughly covered by Dr. 
John Meredith and Bill Fizette in the OTBs for No- 
vember 1992 and August 2002, respectively (1, 2). 
Mine was a late model with push-pull 6V6 output 
tubes; I used it as the right channel in an early 
stereo lashup. The RBO got left behind at one 
point, but I always kept on the lookout for another 
one. Watching Ebay one day, I spied a listing for a 
“junker” RBO, and snapped it up at a bargain price. 
Upon receipt, I noted the following problems: 
@ Missing front panel 
@ No knobs 
@ No cabinet 
@ Missing tubes 
@ Missing cover on RF input box 
@ Broken antenna input jack 
@ Bad dents in two filter capacitors 
@ Dents in i.f. cans 

Well, I’ve seen worse junkers. I saw all this as 
a great opportunity for an article, as well as for 
enjoying a great-performing set if I could bring 
this relic back to life. I figured to make a front 
panel and a box cover out of—what else?—cop- 
perclad. 

I had lots of knobs and plenty of tubes. I even 
had a spare Scott cabinet for this set, originally 
for a cousin AN/SRR-3 receiver. And I had been 
hoarding a goodie: a Digital Frequency Display 
that I had bought on the internet (3). If this set 
could come back it would certainly deserve a dig- 
ital tuning readout! 

I’ve included two pictures of how the RBO 
looked upon arrival. You can see the missing RF 
cover and light rust stains and dirt over the whole 
chassis. Dents in the two IF cans came out with a 
little persuasion after dismounting them. The pres- 
ence of the tuning eye and side braces were pluses. 

When I did the slow-increasing B plus testing 
that I do on a long-idle set, I found out that the 
four big filter caps are actually 450 volt paper ca- 
pacitors; no leaks there. These receivers use lots 
of bathtub caps, too, and I expected one or two to 
be leaky, but they all seemed good. Even though 


I: an earlier life I came into possession of a 


Two views of the RBO as received. 


the total drain on the B+ supply is less than 75 
mA, Scott used parallel SY3 rectifier tubes, and 
I left the set that way. 

After replacing missing tubes and installing a 
UHF type antenna connector to replace the dam- 
aged one, I was able to receive stations on all 
bands. 

I cut a piece of 4"-thick copperclad to the size 
of the missing front panel and did my best to 
make accurate cutouts for the big slide rule dial 
and all the knobs and switches. The 4" x 6" dial 
cutout took a lot of file and fit but worked out 
OK. I made a cover for the RF cage out of 
lighter-gauge copperclad and cleaned up the 


PARKS ASSOCIATES, INC., 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124-1510 
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6V6 Audio Output 
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How the cathode of a 6V6 output tube was tapped to obtain 12 volts 


for the readout module. 


chassis as best I could. Then I began on the fre- 
quency readout. 

The DFD-1 is a small solid-state frequency 
counter that is designed to connect to the local os- 
cillator of most any receiver. It has an internally 
adjustable oscillator that acts to subtract the IF 
offset frequency, so that you view the received 
frequency on a 16-character dot matrix display. 

The module wants a DC supply of +8 to +18 
volts at about 20 mA. I obtained +12 volt power 
by tapping the cathode circuit of the 6V6 output 
tube (see schematic). 

Getting a sample of the local oscillator signal 
meant that I had to open the shielded compart- 
ment under the chassis where the 6J5 oscillator 
and 6SA7 converter tubes lived. A 20 pF mica 
capacitor at the 6J5 cathode was all the coupling 
required—though that dropped the signal there 
by a couple of volts. 

I took the sample signal out to a new BNC 
connector on the rear panel, and brought the 12 
volt power for the DFD-1 to a phone tip jack 
there as well. Hacking one more opening in the 
front panel just above the tuning eye completed 
the panel and gave the new display a prominent 
spot. My next job was to give the panel a crackle 
paint finish like the original. The result could 
have been a little better—crackle paint can be 
tricky. After that, I tied everything together and 
tweaked the offset pot on the DFD-1 to cancel 
the 455 kHz IF of this receiver, and it all worked. 
I had to install a recommended resistor link to 
make the display read “AM”, and it was ready to 
mount on the panel. 

Of course, a 24-hour bench test uncovered 
three bad bathtub caps, whose leakage was high 
enough to burn up a couple of 1 K resistors on the 
B+ bus. Most surprising was a mica capacitor 
that actually shorted hard and took out another re- 
sistor; first time I’ve seen a mica cap do that. 

Knowledgeable folks who study the photo of 
the healthy and reworked RBO from will see that 
the knobs are close to being correct. The nice en- 
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6V6 Audio Output 


MODIFIED 


graved legends for the con- 
trols are absent, of course. 
You just have to know what 
the knobs do: from left to 
right, they are Tone, Volume, 
Tuning (with a locking knob), 
Bandswitch, and a Bandwidth 
selector with a Phono posi- 
tion. The toggle switches are 
for AC power and an audio 
limiter. 

No BFO on these sets; dur- 
ing WWII, I’m told, they were 
mainly found in officers’ 
wardrooms for listening to the States. Of course, 
the sensitivity of all the Scott boatanchors is ter- 
rific, and having a three-position selectivity con- 
trol helps to separate close stations. 

The digital frequency readout is very useful; it 
shows where you’re tuned to the tenth of a kHz. 
You can get one of these modules for about $60, 
and a backlighted version is available for a few 
bucks more. That brings my cost for this receiver 
to about $120—a good deal in my opinion after 
all these years. 


MOAR Sree eect asa A FR 


The RBO with restoration complete. 


Interested? Do you think you'd like to resur- 
rect one of these? I have another one. It looks as 
if it had been buried in the ground for a while, 
but it actually works. You can have it free; come 
and get it! 
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BY RALPH WILLIAMS WITH MARSHALL ETTER, BOB MCGRAW AND CHRIS BACON 


REPORT FROM 
RADIO CENTRAL 


This article is one of a multi-part series about 
RCA’s “Radio Central” operations at Riverhead 
and Rocky Point New York. Three installments 
were originally published in the Spring, 1992 
issue (Vol. 20, No. 1) of The Antique Radio 
Gazette. Two of these were reprinted in our Jan- 
uary and April issues, and this is the third. Some 
editing has been done, but the content remains 
unchanged. 

Additional installments, focusing on Radio 
Central’s antennas, receiving system and tele- 
type equipment were published in the Vol. 20, No. 
2 of The Gazette, and will be reprinted in future 
issues of The Journal. 


tions Commission in 1940, David Sarnoff 

characterized the Radio Corporation of 
America as a tree with three branches: manufac- 
turing, broadcasting, and communications. Most 
people interested in the history of radio are fa- 
miliar with at least some of the products and in- 
ventions of RCA’s manufacturing branch and the 
powerful influences of NBC, the radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting branch. The communications 
branch is not so familiar. 

It is hoped that the present series of articles 
will help change that, for RCA Communications 
played a very large part in bringing the world to- 
gether during the twentieth century, and this may 


I: a speech before the Federal Communica- 


i - 5 al 
Figure 1. Rocky Point 
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ultimately be considered one of RCA’s greatest 
and most lasting achievements. 

Perhaps RCA Communications was overshad- 
owed by the other branches of RCA because it 
was a utility whose primary customers were busi- 
nesses and governments. It did not have the daily, 
personal impact on the public that NBC did and 
still does. Nor did it create the radios, televisions, 
and other products that reshaped our day-to-day 
lives as did RCA’s manufacturing divisions. But 
in the first years of its existence, communications 
was RCA’s “raison d’etre,” and provided the 
means for RCA’s expansion into large-scale 
manufacturing and broadcasting. 

With the emergence of the other branches of 
RCA, the original one was incorporated as RCA 
Communications in 1929. It developed into a 
huge worldwide short wave radio network that of- 
fered a variety of Teletype, telephone, broadcast, 
and facsimile services. In its later years, computer 
data and television relay capabilities were added, 
and satellites and coaxial cable first augmented 
and then replaced the shortwave network. RCA 
Communications also offered services to broad- 
casters such as relaying radio programs and pre- 
cision carrier frequency measurements. 

Another reason RCA communications is not 
as well-known as RCA’s other branches is that 
its technology changed at a blinding pace. Many 
of its accomplishments were obsoleted by new 
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developments before their historical im- 
pact could be assessed. If there was one 
thing RCA’s managers and engineers un- 
derstood, it was that clinging to the 
past—no matter how splendid—was both 
unprofitable and risky in a highly com- 
petitive business like communications. 

By the late 1970s the short wave net- 
work was an anachronism. Yet short 
wave operations had reached their peak 
only in the mid-1960s. But as Bob Mc- 
Graw, a former technician at RCA’s 
Riverhead Receiving Station said, “like 
blacksmiths watching the first automo- 
biles coming down the road, we knew the 
end was getting nearer every time a few 
more of our circuits got transferred to 
satellites.” By the time people outside of 
RCA Communications’ short wave radio 
network began appreciating its history, 
much of it was already gone. 

A proper understanding of the technological 
history of RCA Communications begins with the 
realization that nothing of this size simply 
springs up overnight. Starting with the examples 
set by Marconi’s wireless network and land-line 
telegraph systems, virtually everything from an- 
tennas to terminal equipment had to be devel- 
oped and put into operation, often before any- 
thing similar existed elsewhere. The organiza- 
tion that became RCA Communications in 
Riverhead and Rocky Point, New York had to 
follow this path. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for nearly 
seven decades, the scientists and engineers at 
RCA Communications did not merely follow the 
state of the art in their field; they defined it. Al- 
though many discoveries and accomplishments 
made at Riverhead and Rocky Point were publi- 
cized in technical journals, few attracted much 
attention outside of engineering circles. 

A brief overview of just a few of the discov- 
eries and research projects from Rocky Point and 
Riverhead reveals a goldmine of radio history. It 
was at Riverhead that Dr. Harold Beverage de- 
veloped the technique of diversity radio recep- 
tion, which eliminated short term fading, one of 
the most serious drawbacks to using short wave 
radio for long distance communications. Dr. 
Beverage went on to do much of his most im- 
portant work on antennas here. 

General Electric performed the first experi- 
ments with high-power vacuum tube transmitters 
at Rocky Point, using an Alexanderson alternator 
running at low power as an exciter for the tube 
transmitters. Those experiments were so success- 
ful that the alternators (and spark gap transmit- 
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ters) immediately became obsolete, and the door 
was opened for short wave communications. 

The first long-range single sideband radio 
channels were established between Rocky Point 
and England in 1923. Frequency shift keying, 
the basis of today’s computer modems and fax 
machines, got one of its first trials using one 
Alexanderson alternator at Rocky Point to send 
the “mark” signals and another alternator at 
Tuckerton, New Jersey to send the “spaces.” 
While this was too unwieldy for regular use, it 
proved the merits of the system. 

In the 1930s the first radiophoto and facsimile 
message services were offered by RCA Commu- 
nications, using equipment perfected by the orga- 
nization. Some of the first efforts to record and 
comprehend the effects of sunspots on short wave 
propagation were made at Riverhead, and in the 
1940s, experiments with VHF and UHF radio 
waves paved the way for television broadcasting. 

Of course, as a provider of services, the main 
business of RCA Communications was carrying 
messages for other businesses, the public, and the 
government. It wasn’t so long ago that undersea 
cable telephone and telegraph service to other 
countries was limited. slow, and very expensive. 
In the 1930s, RCA Communications had circuits 
to 43 countries and 11 major American cities, and 
it was often the fastest, most reliable, and least 
costly way to get a message Overseas. 

Originally, all traffic was handled in Morse 
code using 200-word-per-minute paper tape 
senders and ink recorders, as was typical for wire 
telegraph operation in the 1920s. Teletype cir- 
cuits were introduced in the 1930s, originally 
using make-break keying, and later with fre- 
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quency shift keying, but 
Morse code remained in use 
for some circuits into the 
1950s. 

There was some resistance 
to changing over to Teletype 
from some of the smaller 
countries served by the net- 
work, so RCA engineers de- 
veloped machines that could 
translate Teletype to Morse 
code and back again. As the 
demand for circuits grew, 
electromechanical multiplex- 
ing arrangements were de- 
vised to fit four Teletype sig- 
nals into the space formerly occupied by one. 
Single sideband operation and electronic multi- 
plexing eventually made it possible to fit thirty 
Teletype channels into one voice channel. Of 
course, such feats would be simple for today’s 
microchips, but RCA accomplished them with 
electromechanical devices and vacuum tubes in 
the days when silicon meant glass and little else. 

The voice channels were also used for ra- 
diotelephone, facsimile, radiophotos, and relay- 
ing radio broadcasts. The radio broadcasts, ra- 
diophotos, and facsimile messages, which re- 
quired higher quality audio circuits than ordinary 
voice to Teletype were handled by a separate 
Program Department. One of the more historic 
programs to pass through this department was 
Admiral Richard Byrd’s broadcasts from the 
South Pole in 1929. Byrd’s transmissions were 
received at Riverhead and then rebroadcast by 
the AM networks. 
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Figure 3. Riverhead 


One might have thought that the outbreak of 
World War Two and the cessation of normal 
business activity would have meant lean years 
for RCA Communications, but this was not the 
case. Following Pearl Harbor, Sarnoff placed all 
of RCA’s facilities at the disposal of the govern- 
ment, and RCA went to work carrying messages 
for the Armed Forces. 

The Alexanderson alternators, long consid- 
ered out of date, took on a special importance 
when it was found that their long wave signals 
were easier for submarines to copy than short 
wave signals. Arrangements were made to key 
the Alexandersons at Rocky Point directly from 
Washington, and they remained in the service of 
the U. S. Navy throughout the war. One alterna- 
tor from RCA’s Marion, Massachusetts station, 
and another from its Bolinas, California installa- 
tion were moved to Haiku, Hawaii, to provide 
communications for the Pacific Fleet. The Haiku 
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installation was designed by J. L. Finch, RCA’s 
Plant Design Superintendent in New York. Mr. 
Finch was assisted by Marshall Etter, who went 
on to become Engineer In Charge of Rocky 
Point and Riverhead. 

The first challenge faced by RCA Communi- 
cations at its inception was to establish a world- 
wide communications network independent of 
British Marconi. Short wave radio was yet to be 
discovered, so the network was designed for 
long wave operation. These waves are most ef- 
fective over bodies of water and the loose, sandy 
soil of coastal areas. 

Then, even more than now, New York City 
was the business capitol of America, so the new 
network logically had to be centered there. But 
land in and around the city was costly and too 
susceptible to interference for long wave radio 
stations. Eastern Long Island was a natural 
choice for such facilities because it is a coastal 
area with the prerequisite soil characteristics, 
and it then had thousands of acres of relatively 
inexpensive farmland ready made for the huge 
antennas that were necessary. 

The fact that it was largely undeveloped 
meant that interference was far less of a problem 
than it would have been elsewhere. Its proximity 
to New York City made telephone and telegraph 
links to the major business centers in Manhattan 
a simple matter, and the Long Island Railroad of- 
fered a convenient means of transporting people 
and equipment. The practice of locating central 
offices in urban areas and connecting them by 
wire with transmitting and receiving facilities at 
remote coastal locations was used throughout the 
system. In most countries, RCA “tied in” with 
the existing telegraph networks, many of which 
were owned or controlled by the governments in 
those countries. Some countries such as Sweden 
and Poland did not permit foreign ownership of 
commercial radio facilities, and in these in- 
stances, RCA provided the equipment and in- 
stallation expertise and then sold the stations to 
the governments in those countries. 

In America, RCA tied in with Western Union. 
“Via RCA” was not only RCA Communica- 
tions’ advertising slogan, it was the code any- 
body could use in the local telegraph office to 
send a message over the RCA network. An am- 
bitious transmission facility was planned for a 
former 5,100 acre farm at Rocky Point, near the 
island’s North Shore. Opened in 1920, “Radio 
Central,” as it came to be known, (Figure 1) was 
originally envisioned to have twelve antennas 
suspended from towers 410 feet high and 
arranged like the spokes of a wheel, fed from ten 
Alexanderson alternators (Figure 2). 
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Only two of the antennas and two alternators 
were ever installed. “It was a good thing they 
didn’t build the rest,” said Marshall Etter, “be- 
cause after the short waves were discovered, the 
whole thing would’ve been obsolete and RCA 
would have been in serious financial trouble.” 
The alternators remained in service into the early 
1950s and additional buildings and antennas 
were constructed for the short wave equipment. 
Although its circuits were with Europe, South 
America, and San Francisco, “Radio Central” 
was the only radio station ever built that could be 
heard any place on earth, any time of day. 

As the transmitters and receivers had to oper- 
ate simultaneously, the decision was made early 
on to build a receiving station at another location 
to avoid interference. A 2,000 acre parcel of un- 
developed land in Riverhead, some twelve miles 
to the east of Rocky Point. became the “Ears of 
the East” following successful experiments by 
Dr. Beverage to determine the suitability of the 
site. (Figure 3 shows the Receiver Building as it 
was at the peak of traffic handling). 

As Bob McGraw recalls the story, “It was in 
late 1919 or very early 1920 and Dr. Beverage 
and his crew were set up in a tent. The local res- 
idents were curious, and one went there to take a 
look. Upon his return he said, “‘it’1l never amount 
to anything. They spent all morning trying to 
electrocute a snake!” 

Whatever the outcome of that experiment, 
Beverage perfected the design of the antenna he 
had been developing for some time previously. 
The wave antenna, or Beverage Wire, as it was 
later called, was a long wire antenna of calcu- 
lated height and length, terminated in such a way 
as to eliminate signals coming from anything but 
the desired direction. It became the standard for 
long wave radio reception, and gave RCA one of 
its first breakthroughs in the communications 
business. 

The earliest receivers that were put in service 
at Riverhead to go with the Beverage antennas 
and the Alexanderson alternators were relatively 
simple radio frequency amplifiers with hetero- 
dyne detectors. The radio stages of the receiver 
were tunable but a receiver assigned to a link had 
to be considered as a fixed tuned instrument. 

Because the incoming frequency was in the 
band from 15 to 22 kilohertz, the coils in the am- 
plifiers were bank-wound inductors whose mu- 
tual coupling was controlled by moving the coils 
on tracks behind the panels. (Figure 4 pictures 
the receivers at the Belfast, Maine station). 
Belfast had a receiving facility similar to River- 
head, which gave RCA a choice of stations when 
conditions favored one over the other. 
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A Celebration Of Tube Brands 


he U. S. tube industry, 

more than any other, fea- 

tured a panoramic diver- 
sity of brand names. These repre- 
sented the manufacturers, large 
and small; the set makers; and a 
host of private brands used by re- 
gional distributors. The hugely 
successful 201A appeared under 
600+ names in the ’20s-’30s. 
RCA is known to have supplied 
tubes under 250+ private brands 
in the ’30s and later. 

As with any consumer prod- 
uct, the marketers strove for 
brand identities that conveyed an 
image of value and effectiveness. 
Here are some clusters of names 
with particular associations. 


“Dynes”: Aerodyne, Anodyne, 
Electrodyne, Kinodyne, Magna- 
dyne. 


“Tones”: Bell-Tone, Bestone, 
Brilliantone, Claritone, Cleara- 
tone, Goldentone, Goldtone, 
Good Tone, Grand Tone, Keen- 
tone, Kleartone, Kleen Tone, 
Kleer Tone, Live-Tone, Master- 
tone, Melotone, Nutone, Nutron, 
Operatone, Pep Tone, Perfectone, 
Powertone, Pur-A-Tone, Quali- 
tone, Radiotone, Real-Tone, RY- 
TONE, Silvertone, Supertone, 
Tripletone, Unitone, Wavetone, 
Weltone, Wonder-Tone. 


“Trons”’: Actron, Airtron, All- 
tron, Amertron, Amplitron, Au- 
dioTron, Aratron, Archatron, 
Arco-tron, Arctron, Atron, 
Bostron, Claritron, Cleartron, De- 
latone, Detectron, Detron, Dex- 
tron, Diatron, Dis-X-Tron, Dista- 
tron, Duotron, Duratron, 
Dynetron, Echotron, Econotron, 
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Elektron, Elitetron, Empire-Tron, 
Esetron, Etron, Eurekatron, Ex- 
celtron, Fastron, Findtron, Ful- 
tone, Greentron, Heliotron, Hi- 
Constron, Hubtron, Hytron, Ica- 
tron, Imperialtron, Lectron, 
Magictron, Magnatron, Mel- 
lotron, Monotron, Musiktron, 
Neotron, Neptron, Novatron, Os- 
cillotron, Peertron, Perfectron, 
Philotron, Phonotron, Pilotron, 
Playtron, Purotron, Quadrotron, 
Q. V. Tron, RA-DEX-TRON, 
Radiotron, Raytron, Rextron, 
Royaltron, Solartron, Sonatron, 
Supertron, Syntron, Tectron, 
Teletron, Teltron, Thermotron, 
Trio Tron, Triple Tron, Ureka- 
tron, Vactron, Voltron, Valutron, 
Vultron, Westron. i 


Tough Guys: Champion, Com- 
mander, Conqueror, Courier, 
Crusader, Defender, Dictator, 
Kadette, Leader, Legion, Pace 
Setter, Pioneer, Trail Blazer, Vic- 
tor, Viking. 


Noble Titles: Admiral, Air King, 
Aristocrat, Emperor, Imperial, 
Knight, Master, Premier, Regal, 
Regent, Rextron, Royal, Sover- 
eign. 


Antiquities: Ajax, Apollo, Atlas, 
Diana, Hercules, Jove, Neptune, 
Marathon, Mercury, Neptune, 
Odeon, Plato, Samson, Sparton, 
Titan, Titania, Trojan, Troy, 
Venus, Vesta. 


Natural Features: Arcturus, 
Bright Star, Comet, Crescent, 
Eclipse, Golden Comet, Meteor 
(forgetting how fast meteors burn 
out!), Rainbow, Skyline, Star, 
Sun, Sunlight. 
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Geographic Concepts: Atlantis, 
Bay State, Blazing Trail, Boston, 
Cambridge, Coast to Coast, Conti- 
nental, Denmark, Dixie, Everest 
World Top, Gibraltar, Globe, Na- 
tional, Panama, Paramount, Peak, 
Western, Zenith. 


Weapons: Armor, Arrow, Golden 
Shield, Shieldplate. 


Price Symbols: Buck, Dollar, 
Econtron, True Value. 


Explorers and Leaders: Boone, 
Coronado, Franklin, Jackson, 
Lafayette, La Salle, Lafayette, 
Lee, Lincoln, Lord Baltimore, The 
Leader, Travis 


Captains of Industry: Atwater 
Kent, Crosley, Cunningham, 
Daven, Grunow, Kellogg, Kil- 
bourne & Clark, Moorhead, 
Mullard, Muntz, Musselman, 
Myers, Perryman, Philips, Rogers 
(Can.), Sarkes Tarzian, Schicker- 
ling, Stromberg-Carlson, Tobe, 
Westinghouse, Wurlitzer, Zetka 


Men of Science: De Forest, Donle, 
Kelvin, Marconi, McCullough, 
Weston 


High Performers: Action, Ad- 
vance, Airmaster, Aladdin, All 
Star, Apex, Bull Dog, Champion, 
Duro, Duratron, Dynamic, En- 
durance, Eveready, Iroquois, Ma- 
jestic, Maximus, Navigator, Pace 
Setter, Pioneer, Ranger, Sturdy, 
Vim, Wearwell. 

E 


= 


Radio Stations: KMA, WDRC,  § 
WLS. S 


Things That Fly: Aerodyne, 
Airhawk, Blue Bird, Bumblebee, 
Eagle, Oriole, Sea Gull, Songbird. 


Value Symbols: Ace, Acme, Bond, Buck, Certi- 
fied, Diamond, Dollar, Double Life, Econotube, 
Eldorado, Gem, Gold Bond, Gold Medal, Guar- 
anteed, Jewel, Par, Silver, Surety, True Value. 


Musical Concepts: Concert, Concert Master, Har- 
monique, Harp, Lyric, Minuet, Mozart, Vox. 
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é at's Roebuck 
and Company 


Store Chains: Field’s, Macy’s, 
Meier & Frank, Pep Boys, Wards, 
Wardwear. 


Chemicals and Elements: Argon, 
Neon, Sodion, Thoria. 


Vegetables: Bluebell, Blue Grass, 
Clover, Shamrock. 


A freaky brand was “Cecilian,” 
from the Esetroc Mfg. Co. in 
Newark. “Esetroc” looks like 
“Cortese” spelled backward, so 
the brand name may have been a 
play on national origin! 

The British and European makers 
were much more staid in their 
choices of names. The Japanese 
tube companies played the Ameri- 
can game to some extent, with 
brands like Applotron, Cymotron, 
Don, Eastron, Kingtron, K. O. 
Tron, Orion, Rex, Robin, Suntron, 
Sterling, and Victron. 


New Book Available 


Radio Waves, the journal of the 
Historical Radio Society of Aus- 
tralia, carried “The Valve Box, a 
series of 16 articles by Fin Stew- 
art in the late ‘90s. Stewart is 
known to AWA readers by his ar- 
ticle on Australian tube compa- 
nies in Vol. 6 of the Review, and 
by two chapters of the “Valve 
Box” series printed in the OTB in 
1999-2000. 

One of the characteristics of the 
radio and tube markets in much of 
the world was that British, Euro- 
pean, and U. S. manufacturers 
competed in it. So authors like 
John Stokes in New Zealand and 
Stewart in Australia had to be 
“fluent” in tubes from all sources. 
The result is a rich world view. 
Stewart’s series covered tube-de- 
velopment history, with products from Germany, 
Holland, Britain, France, the rest of Europe, and 
the U. S. He devoted specialized coverage to Arc- 
turus and Western Electric. The set constitutes an 
insightful and entertaining “read.” 

Now he has assembled the full series into a 
book. It’s 97 pages in A4 (8/4" x 11") format, xe- 
rocopied and comb-bound. It’s available for US 
(continued on page 53) 
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Horn Speaker Manufacturers 


he next few issues of this column will be 
devoted to a listing of every horn speaker 
known to exist through 1925. It was com- 
piled using data assembled by Floyd Paul and 
me. Ads from many radio publications of the era 


were consulted. No list of this 
kind is without error, and I may 

have left out some of the more obscure brands. If 
you can add any information to this listing, 
please feel welcome to do so. 


Manufacturer 


“Model Name and Number 


**Horn Shape 


Aaron, Irvin I. 
A-1 Woodworking Co. 
Ackerman Brothers Co., Inc. 


Acme Apparatus Co. 
Adler Mfg. Co. 

Advance Electric Co. 
Aerial Guitar Co. 

(Barth, L & Son) 
Aerofonic Co. 

Ajax Elec. Specialty Co. 
Alkine Radio & Mfg. Co. 
Altone Mfg. Co. 
Ambassador Sales Co. 
American Art Mache Co. 


American Electric Co. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 
American Intl. Trading Co. 


American Radio Equipment Co. 


American Wood Turning Co. 
American Radiophone Co. 
Amsco Products, Inc. 
Amplion Corp. of America 


Apex Electrical Mfg. Co. 
Apollo Radio Horn Co. 
Armstrong Co. 

Arnold, J. F. 

Artist Loud Speaker Co. 
(Aristocrat Studios) 
Astral Radio Corp. 
Atlas-Colonial Corp. 
Atwater Kent Mfg. Co. 
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Mirror style C 
T-1B, Echophone R 
Aristocrat (F), 21 (M), 25 (F) , 2V, C, CC, SN 
10, 12, 14, Dodgetone 

Kleerspeaker O 
100, 200 * 

Falck GN 
Guitar (W) Guitar shape 
oe K,R 
Model 1 (M), Marveltone, Jr. GN, SN 
Micr-O-Phone SN 
Ambassador MC 
Madera 800, 801, 802, GN, SN, U 
804, 806, 807, 357 (all PW) 

Burns 205B (black), CN 
205D (Mahogany), 205F (Pearl) 

ACE Radion SN 
Empire A, C GN 
Rad’o Loud iG 
— U 
Amsco (M) T 

AR 102 Dragonfly (M), CrCN Kar 
AR 111 Jr. (M), AR 114 Jr. Deluxe (W), 

AR 15, AR 18 Patrician (W), 

AR 19 Dragon (W), AR 39 (M), AR 45, 

AR 61, AR 100 (W), Radiolux 

Entertainer (M) GN 
Apollo (PW) O 
Armstrong C 
—— SN 
—— E 
Tone Throat MC 
101 SN 

G, H, L, M, R (all Metal) GN 
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Manufacturer “Model Name and Number **Horn Shape 


Auth Elect. Spec. Co. Room Talker 


Automatic Enunciator Enunciator R 
Auto Parts Mfg. Co. Truetone ac 
(Jerome Radio Corp.) 
Autovoix Co. Autovoix SN 
Baker-Smith Co., Inc. Sylfan C, GN 
Baldwin, Nathaniel Inc. Jr., Standard, Concert, C, D, GN 
Concert Grand, Lyric, Symphony 
Bartlett & Thompson Co. Modulator GN 
Beckley-Ralston Co. Amplitone, Bell Horn R, SN 
Bee-Zee Products Co. Eyther-Way SN 
Bel Canto Corp. Bel Canto GN, SN, TL 
Bere PYP: soe GN 
Bennett, I. A. & Co. Auditorium (C) U 
(Cook) 
Berg Auto Trunk & Spec. Co. Concert Grand GC 
Best Mfg. Co. —— SN 
Bets and Bets Corp. Bettspeaker SN 
Blood tone Arm Co. Speakerola B, C, D, E S 
Boissonault G. Co. 50, 60 SN 
Bolton, Arthur Co. GC 
Borknam Radio Corp. Velvet.9.12: 14a Sei 8521-25 CC, GN, R, U 
Boudette Mfg. Co. Sonochorde B, C, D, S-5 C, CN, GN 
Brandes, C. Inc. Table Talker (F), H CoOGNasSN, 
Bremerman, F. and Son Orchestrian DeLuxe GN 
Bristol, The Co. Audiophone J, S, Baby, C, CN, GN 


Baby Grand, Jr., Sr. 


* The following symbols are used in the “Model Name and Number” column to show the material the 
horn is made of: (W) = wood; (F) = fiber; (PW) = pressed wood; (C) = ceramic. (PM) = paper 
mache. 


**The following symbols are used in the “Horn Shape” column to indicate style: C = cabinet; CC = 
console cabinet; MC = mantle clock cabinet; R = re-entry reproducer; M = megaphone; SN = 
straight neck; GN = gooseneck; CN = “C” shape neck; O = multi-turn neck; T = trumpet; D = drum; 


K = cathedral cabinet; P = floor pedestal; TL = table lamp; U = unusual. 


THE VACUUM TUBE, continued from page 51 


$25, air postage included, from Fin Stewart, 
“Cockerdale,” 380 Bulga Rd., Wingham, NSW 
2429, Australia. He can be reached at fer- 
owatte.m.380@bigpond.com, and PayPal pay- 
ment can be sent to cockerdalel @bigpond.com. 


More Collections? 


A while back this column featured a story on 
the tube collection of Bob Deuel, K2GLO. It 
would be valuable to write up other such collec- 
tions, as each tube enthusiast has his own ideas 
of what to acquire and how to display it. 

The very nature of tube display is evolving, 
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with the arrival of Web-based photo galleries. 
Two prominent examples are Jeremy Harmer’s 
“Virtual Valve Museum” (http://www.tubecol- 
lector.org) and Norm Wilson’s “Transmitting 
Tube Museum” (http://n6jv.us). These provide 
an educational outreach that is lacking in con- 
ventional private displays, allowing anyone to 
check up on odd or rare tubes. 

Collectors who would like to share the news 
of their collections, in physical or Web-page 
form, via this column are welcome to contact the 
writer at tubelore@jeffnet.org or (541) 855- 
5207. 
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About Our Anihors 


LARRY BABCOCK 
The 2005 Rochester Conference: One Man's 
Impressions 

Larry Babcock grew up in his dad’s radio 
sales and service business, acting as a service 
tech while still in high school. After serving in 
the Infantry during World War IJ, he earned a 
BSEE degree at the University of Iowa and 
began a 37-year career at Bell Aircraft. At Bell, 
Larry headed programs to develop radar and air- 
to-air microwave relay links for the RACAL 
missile system and, later, to evaluate the army’s 
military electromagnetic interference problems. 
During his last years at Bell, Larry was in charge 
of the design of electromagnetic compatibility 
(EMC), TEMPEST, ordnance safety, radiation 
hazards and lightning immunity for all military 
equipment produced by the Company. Later he 
worked in these same fields as a consultant for 
other companies. 

Larry began collecting antique radios in about 
1973. He specializes in Federal, Wurlitzer, and 
WW/1aircraft sets, and has written a book on the 
history of Federal Radio. He is on the board of 
directors of AWA, Inc. and serves as a guide at 
the AWA Museum in Bloomfield, NY. 


SO 


DAVID W. KRAEUTER 
Laten Unfettered Further 

David Kraeuter was born in Homestead, PA 
in 1941. He holds an M.L.S. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He has edited The 
Pittsburgh Oscillator and the monograph series 
of the Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society. Since 
the 1980s he has been interested in making the 
wealth of information buried in national patent 
publications more accessible to the public. In his 
book Radio Patent Lists and Index, 1830-1980 
published by the Edwin Mellen Press, he tabu- 
lates and indexes 6,200 U.S. and British patents 
issued to 100 radio and television inventors. 


SO 


F.J. LOTITO, K3DZ 
Considerations For Building A 1929-Type 40 
Meter Transmitter 

Frank has a BS in electrical engineering, but for 
most of his 30-plus-year working career has pri- 
marily done mechanical engineering, from a qual- 
ity point of view, for a large international safety 
equipment company. He has held the call K3DZ 
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for over 20 years, and also possesses an FCC Gen- 
eral Phone license with radar endorsement. 

He has been a home-brew enthusiast from the 
start of his interest in amateur radio. His projects 
have run the gamut from modern solid state VHF 
and UHF FM synthesized transceivers to designs 
going back to the early 20s. Frank is most definitely 
a strong proponent of the “file to fit—fit to file, use 
whatever you have in your junk box” school. 


ZO 


RICHARD A. PARKS 
Digital Tuning for a Boat Anchor 

Born in 1936, Dick was brought up in Spring- 
field, MA, where his dad worked in the West- 
inghouse plant that had manufactured the RA- 
DA sets. The factory junkyards provided him 
with ample stocks of rejected chassis ripe for 
parts-picking. After serving in the Navy (1953- 
1957), he entered University of Maryland and 
received his BSEE in 1961. Beginning in 1967, 
he made a career move that led him to become an 
expert in the identification of aircraft using com- 
puterized radar signal processing (an extension 
of the old military IFF techniques). 

In 1981 he became a consultant in this field, 
working mostly for the Navy and traveling 
worldwide for data collection and development 
testing. Dick now finds himself retired, which 
makes it possible for The Journal to draw on his 
varied talents. On the personal side, he tells us 
that he’s married and has five grown kids. An 
avid amateur musician, he plays in several 
groups, doubling on trumpet, trombone, banjo 
and sometimes bass fiddle. 


IO 


RONALD R. THOMAS, W8QYR 
The 250-Watt AM Station 

Ron is a communications specialist in Atlanta. 
He received a Bachelors Degree with honors 
from Youngstown University and a Diploma in 
Advanced Communications Engineering from 
the Cleveland Institute of Electronics. Ron has 
written over 100 articles and two books on 
telecommunications. He holds an Extra Class 
amateur radio license, a Second Class Commer- 
cial Radiotelegraph license, and a First Class 
Commercial Radiotelephone license. He served 
as a Communications Electronics officer in the 
U.S. Air Force at Cape Canaveral and held the 
rank of Captain. 
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The 2005 Early Television Convention 


Up until this year, my volunteer work on a 
hospital ship in Africa has kept me from attend- 
ing the annual Early Television Convention. I 
particularly enjoyed participating in the event 
since I probably won’t be able to go next year. If 
you have any interest in TV history, try to attend 
this very interesting convention! The following 
report was provided by Steve McVoy, founder of 
The Early Television Foundation. 


tion was held at the Early Television Mu- 
seum in Hilliard, Ohio, April 29 through 
May 1. There was a social get together on Friday 
night. On Saturday morning there was a swap- 
meet and auction. After a buffet lunch, presenta- 
tions on early television were made to the group. 

This year’s theme was the history of televi- 
sion outside the United States. John Trenouth, 
Head of Television, National Museum of Pho- 
tography, Film & Television in the U.K., spoke 
about Alexandra Palace and the birth of BBC 
television 1936 to 1939. 

Gerhard Bauer’s presentation described a 441 
line mechanical scanner “for people, film and 
slides.” Robert Lozier’s talk outlined the history 
of television development in Italy from 1926- 
1939. Finally, Alex Magoun, director, David 


Te third annual Early Television Conven- 


Dave Johnson with his collection of camera tubes. 
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John Trenouth spoke about the birth of BBC 
television. 


Sarnoff Library, Princeton, NJ, spoke about 
RCA and the Transfer of Television Technology 
to the Soviet Union in the late 30s. 

There were also presentations about dot se- 
quential color by Don Carlstrom, a state of the art 
TV standards converter by Darryl Hock, and an 
overview of the history of television by Peter 
Fasciano. Peter Yanczer demonstrated his 60 line 
mirror screw receiver, and Dave 
Johnson showed his extensive 
collection of early camera tubes. 

Saturday evening featured a 
banquet at The Yard Club, a 
nearby restaurant. On Sunday 
collectors had an opportunity to 
chat and see the sets in the mu- 
seum’s collection in operation. 
Ed Reitan gave an impromptu 
presentation on early color 
videotapes. 

This year 96 collectors and 
their spouses attended, up from 
last year’s 85 attendees. In addi- 
tion to collectors from all over 
the United States, we had two 
visitors from England and two 
from France. 58 attended the Sat- 
urday dinner. 
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Mysterious AK 5A—Off-Brand 6973s 


n Atwater Kent Model 5A set has been 
A eesti in The OTB, V.6, Nos. 3 & 4 

(1965). From the picture, it appears to be 
the rare Model 5 (4333) with the variometer and 
5-tube TA unit. 

A model 5A sold July 16 at an Estes auction. 
This was not the same set. Externally, it appeared 
to be a Model 20 (4640) in a mahogany box ex- 
cept the lid had end pieces like the breadboards. 
The lid on the Model 20 is a single piece of ma- 
hogany. The front panel was identical to the 
Model 20. The tag under the lid designated the 
set as Model 5A. There was no serial number on 
the tag, nor was there a blank space for it. 

Internally, it used 3" coils like the breadboards 
rather than the 2" coils of the Model 20. The grid 
damper resistors were wound on round rods in- 
stead of the flat Bakelite strips as in the Model 20. 
There was an unpainted rectangle on the chassis 
between the second and third RF coils with the se- 
rial number 1644 stamped on it. The Model 20 
also has the serial number stamped on the angle 
brace running between the audio transformers, 
but this set did not. Except as noted, the internal 
appearance was identical to the Model 20. 

There were no tags on the cabinet bottom, but 
there were holes where tags had been attached, so 
the part number, if any, could not be determined. 
I conclude that this set was a prototype for the 
Model 20. It sold for $2500 in the auction. 


on his contribution to our previous column 
(AWAJ V.46, #3) about non-standard 6973 
tubes. Puzzled by why the three off-brand 6973 
tubes in his amplifier did not have screen con- 
nections to pin 8, John called the vendor of these 
“PRO/COMM” brand tubes. The vendor told 
him that they were another type of tube “tested to 
6973 standards” and re-marked as a 6973 tube. 
John consulted the tube manual and found that 
the 6CM6 vertical sweep tube has similar charac- 
teristics [The 6CZ5 and 6EM5 do also. Ed.]. Nei- 
ther the 6CM6 nor the 6CZ5 has a screen connec- 
tion to pin 8. The 6EMS5 shows an unspecified in- 
ternal connection to pin 8. The 6CM6 and 6EMS5 
are rated for 315 max. plate volts and the 6CZ5 for 
350V as vertical deflection amplifiers with a 15% 


Jen Kaetz, Jr. (Bessemer, AL) followed up 
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duty cycle. The 6973 is rated at 440V continuous 
duty. Other element voltages are nearly the same. 

A genuine 6973 costs $50 whereas the other 
three types can be had for $6-8. The vendor sells 
the re-marked tubes for $25 [Nice markup. Ed.]. 
Depending on the socket wiring, jumpers may be 
needed to provide screen voltage for these sub- 
stitutes. Although the sweep tubes have lower 
plate ratings, they should be functional though 
shorter lived. Most of us have seen tubes oper- 
ated well beyond their maximum ratings without 
disastrous consequences. 


eonard Aquilino (Cicero, NY) had a dead 
Lafayette Model SR- 314 AM/FM/Phono in 


for repair. Testing revealed a shorted bridge 
rectifier and an open primary on the power trans- 
former. A fuse in the B+ line was intact (lightning?). 
Len fed 25V DC into the B+ line and the set played 
well indicating that the rest of the circuity was OK. 
The power transformer had a dual secondary 
with one winding for the B+ and the other for the 
pilot lights. No exact replacement was available, 
so Len used two separate transformers. The 
bridge rectifier was replaced and the set per- 
formed well. Now comes the interesting part. 
Len took the power transformer apart to see 
where the failure was. Buried in the insulation of 
the primary was a small glass capsule about 2 X 8 
mm in series with one lead-in wire which he sus- 
pected was a fuse. /Len sent the device which I ex- 
amined with a microscope and verified that it was 
a blown fuse. Ed.]. Neither Len nor the Editor has 
ever seen an internal fuse in a power transformer. 
The rectifier failure caused the fuse to blow. 
The B+ line fuse was unaffected because the fault 
was on the supply side, not the load side. Len says 
that even if he had known beforehand that the fuse 
was there, he could not have salvaged the trans- 
former because of where the fuse was located. 
This brings up a question for you readers. A 
fuse is supposed to protect the transformer, not 
render it useless. That’s why fuses are located 
outside of the transformer. Could this location be 
for fire protection? The owner will often replace 
a fuse with a bigger one if he can get to it, but a 
concealed fuse requires that the set go into the 
shop for service. Any other ideas? Oo 
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LATEN UNFETTERED FURTHER 


AWA readers were introduced to Laten Fetters’ 
colorful experiences as TV serviceman in our 
previous issue. Here’s another installment!—mfe 


Squatters’ Rights 


Laten’s first clue that this was not going to be 
a typical house call was that the house he was 
called to had no front door. Undaunted, He 
knocked on the empty door frame. 

Hearing a shouted “Come in!,” Laten entered 
a darkened hallway. It was so dark that he had to 
fetch the flashlight from his tube caddy to see 
where the lady of the house was leading him. 

When the two arrived at the television set, it 
became obvious why the house was so dark. The 
TV was plugged into a long extension cord that 
was draped over the open window sill and across 
the yard. It disappeared into an open window in 
the house next door. The lady had a ready expla- 
nation—“We pay for the privilege,” she ex- 
plained in a thick accent. 


Diaper Disaster Defused 


Laten was in a customer’s living room, 
crouching behind the television set he was about 
to work on. An unsupervised baby sat on the floor 
heating register next to the set. Laten and the 
baby noticed something simultaneously. A de- 
tached prong from an electrical plug was sticking 
out of the nearby electrical outlet. Just as the baby 
reached for the shiny prong, Laten lunged for- 
ward and grabbed. He and the baby landed on the 
floor with a thud. When the mother came to in- 
vestigate the ruckus, Laten showed her, using his 
multimeter, that there was 120 VAC between the 
exposed prong in the socket and the heating reg- 
ister on the floor. He further explained that since 
the baby’s diaper was wet, the consequences 
could have been even more dire than he origi- 
nally thought. 

Laten found a cheaply-made lamp nearby 
whose plug was minus one prong. It was one of 
those plugs having serrated prongs attached sim- 
ply by forcing them into openings containing the 
exposed ends of the lamp cord. Laten may have 
saved the child’s life, but he never again heard 
from the parents. How did we all survive such 
shoddy electrical practices in the 1950s? 


Buck and Boost 

This story I must tell on myself. An old radio 
buddy asked me to repair his Atwater Kent 10B. 
The only thing I found wrong with it was an open 
interstage transformer inside the audio assembly. 
I got a new substitute from Antique Electronic 
Supply and carefully wired it in—one lead of the 
primary to B+ and the other to the plate; and one 
lead of the secondary to ground and the other to 
the following grid. 

The set then performed, but very poorly com- 
pared to mine. Only a few stations were received 
and there was lots of unwanted oscillation. I fi- 
nally threw myself on Laten’s mercy. His exam- 
ination soon revealed that I had connected the 
red lead of the primary winding to the plate and 
the blue lead to B+. This was a no-no. Not ob- 
serving primary lead polarity produced an un- 
wanted bucking voltage; when properly con- 
nected, a boosting voltage is produced. 

I have a beautiful electronic color code poster 
hanging on my wall (in my bathroom, of all 
places). It clearly shows the proper lead connec- 
tion for a.f. interstage transformers. I see that 
poster every day, but I guess I don’t really see it! 


Lace Curtains 


The customer complaint was listed as “Lace 
Curtains.” A quick look at the 10-inch Admiral 
verified that the complaint was justified. Laten 
asked the customer if anyone else had a TV in the 
apartment building. (Hard to believe now, but at 
the very beginning of in-home TV servicing not 
many people had TVs.) 

A phone call to Mrs. Jones on the second floor 
concluded with an invitation to see her Philco. 
There were lace curtains on the Philco, too, con- 
vincing Laten that the trouble was external, com- 
ing in on the AC line, perhaps. 

On the way to the super’s apartment in the 
basement, Laten noticed a dim bulb in the stair- 
well, 18 feet up. After learning that this light was 
on continuously, and hadn’t been replaced in 
years, Laten asked the super to unscrew the bulb 
on command. Voila/—the lace curtains and the 
complaint disappeared. Diagnosis: a poorly-sup- 
ported filament in the bulb oscillated at 60 cy- 
cles, producing the design on the TV screens. 


ee ed 
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A Nickel Saved Is Just a Nickel 

Laten was just finishing a service call when 
the phone rang for him. It was his dispatcher, 
and he was told to postpone the rest of his ser- 
vice calls for that afternoon and leave immedi- 
ately to take care of an emergency repair job. 

When Laten arrived at the address, a large 
second-floor apartment in an upscale area of 
town, he quickly found out what the emergency 
was. The television set owner had convened a 
TV party—remember them?—to watch a big 
game. The guests had arrived only to find that 
the TV was not working. 

Laten got to work while all the potential tele- 
viewers watched him instead of the TV. Talk 
about pressure! But the repairman prevailed and 
the set came to life in time for the program. 

At this point the set owner did something 
Laten found a little strange. He had a three-foot- 
high replica of a bottle of bourbon that had a slot 
in the “cap.” The owner carried this bank around 
to each of his guests, and each deposited some 
money for the privilege of watching the TV. 

Laten presented a bill for $6.95—five dollars 
for the service call and another $1.95 for the part. 
(This happened in 1948.) The set owner handed 
him seven dollars. Laten said, “I’m sorry, but I 
used up all my change at my last stop.” Where- 
upon the set owner informed Laten that there 
was a grocery store down the stairs and a few 
blocks away. 

Laten walked to the grocery store, bought a 
candy bar, and brought his customer back his 
nickel in change. When he arrived back at the 
shop and related this story, his boss asked if he 
knew who the customer was. Laten did not. His 
boss told him that the party-giver was the pros- 
perous owner of two local jewelry stores. 


Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Disapproval 


Arriving at a shabby-looking house in a run- 
down neighborhood, things went from bad to 
worse fast. Laten’s knock on the door was an- 
swered with a loud “Come in!,” but when he 
tried to open the door it wouldn’t budge. “Put 
your shoulder to it!” came another directive from 
inside. Laten did so and the door slowly opened, 
accompanied by a horrendous screech. It seems 
that a large galvanized tub full of coal was being 
used as a door latch, or perhaps to dissuade bur- 
glars. 

The disarray and debris inside the house 
strongly suggested that Good Housekeeping 
magazine would not soon be calling for a photo 
review. The woman who answered the door told 
Laten that they must go through the bedroom to 
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get to the living room, where the broken TV was. 

She led the way, but Laten could not fail to 
notice, as he passed through the bedroom, the 
spread-eagled form of the man of the house, 
lying on his back, asleep on the bed. He wore 
only his birthday suit. “Just keep your eyes for- 
ward,” Laten said to himself, and continued fol- 
lowing the woman through more clutter and dirt 
until they arrived at the living room. 

The television in question, a brand-new Ad- 
miral model that was well known to Laten, sat 
amid still more debris. Nevertheless Laten began 
with his repair work as best he could. He needed 
a place to plug in his cheater cord and other 
equipment and asked the woman if an outlet was 
available. 

“Yes, there’s one right over there. You’ ll have 
to pull the couch out to get to it.” Laten pulled 
out the couch. He found the outlet, all right, but 
he also found piles of discarded garbage, half- 
eaten food of sorts, etc. 

“Just keep your eyes forward,” Laten said to 
himself, “and get out of here as soon as you can.” 
Later, with the repair completed, Laten pre- 
sented the woman with the bill. 

“T have just one question,” she said. “And 
what is that?,” he queried. “Exactly what furni- 
ture polish should I use on the TV cabinet?” 


The Big K-Mark 


A Final Item by Laten Fetters Himself: 

As a major television and appliance distribu- 
tor based in Pittsburgh, PA, my company sold 
merchandise to dealers and servicemen through- 
out the tri-state area of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. This included picture tubes. 

In the early days, all picture tubes had a large 
Bakelite base. Compared to today’s standards, 
these picture tubes required relatively frequent 
replacement. It soon became apparent that some 
tubes brought in for replacement under the guar- 
antee had been originally sold elsewhere. Some 
of our suppliers rejected our returns and shipped 
tubes back to us at our expense. 

Solution: We equipped a Weller soldering 
gun with a tip engraved with a “K” inside a cir- 
cle (K was the first letter of our company’s 
name). It was used to brand the center locating 
pin on the Bakelite base of all tubes sold over the 
counter from then on. After that, we enjoyed a 
steady decrease in our losses from picture tubes 
sold by others. © 
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Japanese Radar and Related Weapons of 
World War II 

By Yasuzo Nakagawa. English edition edited by 
Louis Brown, John H. Bryant and Naohiko 
Koizumi. Published 1997 by Aegean Park Press, 
925-947-2533, www.aegeanparkpress.com, 6/2 
x 9 inches, 103 pages, softcover, $26.80. 

A search of the online Library of Congress 
catalog for “United States” and “radar” returns 
325 records. A similar search for “Japan” and 
“radar” returns only 19 records, and many of 
those are in Japanese. These results provide a 
good indication of the difficulty in finding infor- 
mation on the development of radar in Japan. 

Nakagawa’s book is a start in solving this prob- 
lem. He shows us that the development of radar 
in Japan was every bit as hectic as in the U.S. and 
Europe and was fraught with many of the same 
problems, such as lack of basic science in the 
subject and the difficulty in getting military and 
government agencies to realize radar’s potential. 

Just as radar technology was secretly exchanged 
between England and the United States during the 
War, so too Germany undertook to get its radar 
expertise delivered to the Japanese. These subma- 
rine missions in 1941, ’42 and ’43 involved high 
adventure and loss of life and were not entirely 
successful. As a result, production of German 
radar (the Wirzburg) was delayed in Japan until 
early 1945. Radar advancement in Japan was 
never as robust as in Germany or Allied countries, 
and Japan’s most advanced radar systems “were 
not destined to see any important war service.” 

With author and subject indexes, a table listing 
Japanese radars, and 30 black and white pho- 
tographs of Japanese radar equipment, installa- 
tions and personnel. 
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The E. H. Scott and John Meck Story 
From the Scott-Meck collection of John E. Kel- 
lar. Published 1990 by Antique Radio Press, 765- 
268-2214, 514 x 84 inches, 37 pages, softcover. 
The subject is the Scott Radio Laboratories in 
Chicago and the John Meck Industries in Ply- 
mouth, Indiana from 1949 to 1956. The pamphlet 
is subtitled “A Pictorial Look” and consists of re- 
productions of photographs of the principle play- 
ers, manufacturing plants and products. A list of 
Scott company directors and officers is included. 
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Our favorite picture is of a Scott advertisement 
showing “noted opera star” Lauritz Melchior re- 
laxing in his backyard swimming pool while his 
smiling wife and a huge Scott radio-TV console 
just happen to be nearby on the pool’s deck. 


¢¢¢ 4 


Early Development of Radio in Canada 
1901-1930: An Illustrated History of 
Canada’s Radio Pioneers, Broadcast 
Receiver Manufacturers and their Products 
Robert P. Murray, Editor. Published 2005 by 
Sonoran Publishing, 480-961-5176, www.green- 
gatebooks.com, 8/2 x 11 inches, 154 pages, soft- 
cover, $26.95. 

The book reproduces about a dozen previ- 
ously-published historical essays written by 
Murray and others. 

It is immediately tempting to compare this 
book with Lloyd Swackhammer’s Radios of 
Canada (see OTB, May 2004, p. 15). Swack- 
hammer’s book covered radio manufacturers in 
alphabetical order. Murray’s book emphasizes 
developmental trends and people—some, like 
Fessenden and Marconi, well known; others not 
so well known. There are also chapters on kit ra- 
dios and radio patents. 

Thanks to Roger Hart’s and Robert Murray’s 
essay we can throw XWA, Montreal into the mix 
of stations vying for the title of first broadcaster. 
The authors provide tantalizingly few details, but 
state “...it does appear that XWA was the first to 
broadcast regular, scheduled programs” (p. 25). 
(Do Hart and Murray know of Greb’s and 
Adams’ Charles Herrold, Inventor of Radio 
Broadcasting? See OTB, November 2003, p. 31). 

The text of these essays tells only half the story, 
for the book also contains about 200 clearly 
identified black and white photographs, with ad- 
ditional line art, schematics, charts and ad repro- 
ductions. The index (rare in a book of collected 
essays) appears to bring together references to 
most equipment, model numbers and people. 

Lastly there is a little gem, unexpected in a 
book covering 1901 to 1930—an essay on the 
trials and tribulations of a 1940s Canadian radio 
manufacturer, Hank Thorkelsson of Thorcraft 
Radio. The essay is particularly interesting in its 
contrast to the subject of the preceding chapter— 
the Canadian activities of radio giant RCA. 
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The Mic: Prototype for RCA’s BK-4A? 


The Woman: Jinx Falkenberg 


nual report describes a mic being shown 
off by actress Jinx Falkenberg as a “labo- 
ratory model of RCA’s recently-developed com- 
pact, high-fidelity microphone.” It’s my guess it 
was a prototype for the production model known 
(MI-11005). 


T= 1950 Radio Corporation of America an- 


as BK-4A “Starmaker” 


Jinx with the prototype mic—from the 1950 RCA 
Annual Report. 


The small, slender unit was designed to be used 
for live TV. 

In an RCA National Geographic ad, the Star- 
maker was described as a “vanishing micro- 
phone...plainly visible standing alone—let a TV 
performer stand before it and it seems to disap- 
pear...it’s little larger than a big fountain pen.” 
But at 12 inches long and an inch and a quarter 
in diameter, it would have made a clumsy writ- 
ing instrument. 

The BK-4A was finished in TV gray to mini- 
mize highlights and reflections. The copy in the 
Geographic ad goes so far as to compare this to 
camouflage. 

RCA’s factory bulletin describes the mic as a 
pressure type, high fidelity ribbon microphone 
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“remarkably insensitive to wind and mechanical 
shocks and performance unchanged by wide vari- 
ations in temperature, humidity, and barometric 
pressure... non-directional below 6,000 cycles” 
Frequency response is 70 to 15,000 cycles. Ori- 
ginal factory price, $308.50. 

When Eugenia Falkenberg was born her 
mother nicknamed her “Jinx,” believing this 
would bring the baby good luck. It worked! Jinx 
began a movie career at age 16. Having been born 
in Spain, she was fluent in that language. Origi- 
nally cast in foreign films, she graduated to such 
“B” movies as The Lone Ranger Rides Again!. 
Her film career was significant enough to earn 
her a star on Hollywood’s Walk of 
Fame. 

Jinx also worked as a fashion 
model, appearing on the cover of 
over 60 magazines in the late 
1930s and 1940s. By 1941 she was 
the highest paid model in the 
United States. 

During World War II, she be- 

came a pinup girl for soldiers. Tex 
McCrary interviewed her for a mil- 
itary publication, romance ensued, 
and they married in 1945. 
She began a radio interview show 
in New York titled “Hi Jinx.” This 
became “The Tex and Jinx Show” 
when hubbie joined her. The two 
did two radio shows a day as well 
as a TV show. 

They were active in Republican 
politics. McCrary was a political 
advisor to the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Jinx was head of the GOP 
womens’ division in 1954. They 
eventually separated, but never di- 
vorced. He died at age 93; she, a 
month later, at 84. 


The RCA BK-4A “Starmaker.” 
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Homebrew Regenerative Receivers 


on the Web 


ay back in the mid to late 
‘ N | 1950s, I was getting my feet 
wet with radio, learning about 


vacuum tube circuits and hearing sto- 
ries about the new transistor discover- 
ies. As it turns out, my first radio was a 
crystal set kit that I listened to late at 
night. Of course it was not hard to pick 
up stations in the Chicago suburbs. I then read 
and re-read Alfred Morgan’s books, tinkered 
with those plans, and eventually received a gift 
from Dad: my very own Knight-Kit “Space 
Spanner” radio. 

WOW! Shortwave! It was my first experi- 
ence with electronic 
construction and a re- 
generative radio. 
“Hey, Dad? Dad!! 
I’m listening to a sta- 

tion in South Africa 
right now! 


The regen 
is a simple 
enough circuit 
to build and 
lends itself to 
many, many 
variations. It 
has been enjoyed by generations of radio enthu- 
siasts. The internet is chock full of plans, sche- 
matics and construction articles, both for tube 
and solid-state designs. There are also good ref- 
erences to books and other resources. 

If you haven’t built a regenerative set yet, 
why not make it your winter project? 


The Open Directory Project— 
Radio/Amateur/Homebrew section 
http://dmoz.org/Recreation/Radio/Amateur/ 
Homebrew/ 

The Open Directory Project is the largest, most 
comprehensive human-edited directory of the 
Web. It is constructed and maintained by a vast, 
global community of volunteer editors. Many 
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links to all sorts of articles, refer- 
ence works, circuits, etc. 


Yahoo! Groups—Regenerative 
Receiver Group 

The purpose of this group is to fa- 
cilitate the exchange of information, 
experiences and ideas aimed at the 
promotion and encouragement of operating, de- 
signing and building these amazing receivers. 


The DX Zone 

http://www.dxzone.com/catalog/ 
Technical_Reference/Homebrew/ 

Amateur radio resource guide to thousands of 
radio-related resources to make sure you will find 
what you need for your antennas, receivers, 
transmitters, SWL activities and much more. 


A Short Wave Regenerative Receiver Project 
by Charles Kitchin, NITEV 
http://www.electronics-tutorials.com/ 
receivers/regen-radio-receiver.htm 

A very nice solid-state receiver design. Well doc- 
umented. 


Two-Tube Doerle by Chuck Schwark 
http://www.philcorepairbench.com/doerle.htm 
A 1994 project I re- 
searched and built 
using vintage parts 
to simulate a 1930s 
vintage radio en- 
thusiast’s quest to : 
put together this 
popular design. 


Ultimate 

Boatanchors Directory— 

Homebrew Section by Brian Carling, AF4K 
Homebrew links section of Brian’s website. 
Ham gear and crystal sets as well. 


Lindsay Publishing 
http://www.lindsaybks.com/bks/twin/ 

Lindsay has many reprint books on vintage con- 
struction articles. 
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BY RONALD R. THOMAS 


THE 250-WATT AM STATION 


ver the years, it has become something of 
() a cliché for people in the broadcasting in- 

dustry to say that they got their start 
working for a 250-watt AM radio station some- 
where in small-town America. During the 1950s, 
there were many of these little stations. However, 
they didn’t just exist in small towns; many larger 
metropolitan areas also had their share. In addi- 
tion, those stations were much more complex 
than most people ever realized and putting one on 
the air could be a real challenge. 


The Broadcasting Business 


To understand the 1950s 250-watt AM radio 
station, it is necessary to understand the business 
of radio broadcasting during that era. Prosperity 
had returned to most of America after the Great 
Depression of the 1930s and the end of World 
War II. AM radio was king during the postwar 
years and even a 250-watt AM radio station could 
be a real moneymaker. 

Then, as now, commercial radio stations made 
money by selling advertising. People listen to the 
advertising because they want to hear the pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, the finite nature of the AM 
radio frequency spectrum limits the number of 
AM radio stations that can coexist. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
controls the allocation of frequencies and the li- 
censing of radio stations. In the 1950s, most areas 
of the U.S. were served by 5,000-watt AM radio 
stations. Only a limited number of frequencies 
were still available at that power level, and they 
probably required using a complex directional 
antenna system to avoid interference with others. 

However, many areas offered the possibility 
for installing a 250-watt AM radio station, which 
was better than no station at all. 

An applicant for a 250-watt AM radio station 
would hire a consulting engineering firm to de- 
termine if a frequency was available for the ap- 
plicant’s location. If the engineering study was 
favorable, an applicant would hire a law firm that 
specialized in filing an application with the FCC. 
The application would include the engineering 
data and the reasons why the applicant should be 
awarded a construction permit to put a station on 


the air, which had to be done before a license 
could be issued. 


Station Facilities and Operation 


If an applicant obtained a construction permit 
for a 250-watt AM radio station—which could be 
a big if—that was only the beginning of a rather 
expensive investment in studio and transmitting 
equipment and personnel. However, it was an in- 
vestment that could provide a handsome finan- 
cial return. 


The Station 


An entire 250-watt AM radio station could be 
constructed at one location. However, during the 
1950s, downtown areas were still major business 
centers. It was beneficial to have a downtown 
studio, but the transmitter was often located a 
few miles away in the suburbs, where there was 
more space and cheaper land. 

Regardless of the studio location, there was 
typically an announcer’s booth and facilities for 
locally produced programs. The announcer had a 
console that allowed him or her to control the 
programming being sent to the transmitter. Also, 
there were turntables for playing music, com- 
mercials, and other programs. 

It was still the era of vinyl records. However. 
reel-to-reel magnetic tape equipment was also in 
use. The studio announcers worked in shifts to 
cover the entire broadcast day, which might ex- 
tend from 5 a.m. to 12 midnight, or even longer. 

If the transmitter was not co-located with the 
studio, broadcast quality telephone lines had to 
be rented from the local telephone company to 
interconnect the studio and the transmitter site. In 
addition to the 250-watt transmitter, the site had 
racks of vacuum tube equipment to process the 
audio signal. 

Also located at the transmitter might be reel- 
to-reel magnetic tape equipment for recording 
network programs to be rebroadcast at a future 
time. In addition, there might be disk cutting 
equipment to create records of local commercials 
originally recorded on magnetic tape by the stu- 
dio staff. 

The transmitter fed a single vertical antenna 
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that would typically be over 150 feet high. It 
would have approximately 120 radials buried in 
the ground to help ensure the transmission of the 
best possible radio signal. 

A licensed commercial radio operator had to 
be present at the transmitter to monitor opera- 
tion. That included maintaining a transmitter log 
and restoring service if the transmitter or any of 
the associated equipment failed. The operator 
also operated the tape and disk recording equip- 
ment as required and sometimes typed up the 
program logs to document what had been broad- 
cast each day. Like the studio announcers, the 
radio operators worked in shifts to cover the en- 
tire broadcast day. 

In that era, remote radio broadcasts were quite 
common. They could include covering local 
sports and music events, broadcasting from ad- 
vertisers’ locations, and other activities. A re- 
mote broadcast would usually require at least 
two people: an announcer and an engineer who 
would operate the remote console. 

Normally, remote programming was sent to 
the studio via a rented telephone lines. However, 
a very high frequency, point-to-point radio trans- 
mitter was sometimes used, when telephone 
lines were not readily available. 


Programming and Sales 


A 250-watt AM radio station would typically 
offer a mixture of network and local program- 
ming that included music, news, and sports. 
Many stations had an affiliation with a radio net- 
work like ABC or the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. The more popular networks, like NBC or 
CBS, were more likely to be associated with a 
competing 5,000-watt AM radio station. 

The amount that the sales staff could charge 
for advertising was based in part on how large a 
share the station had of the local listening audi- 
ence. It was also based on the length of the ad- 
vertisement and the time and frequency of 
broadcast. Unfortunately, advertising time is a 
perishable product; time not sold on any given 
day is lost forever. 

Programming was a key element in attracting 
listeners and generating advertising revenues. 
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Station owners gave great thought to the type of 
programming that could generate the most 
money. Some stations specialized in covering 
sports events, while others became known as 
music stations. 

Programming for an entire day had to be es- 
tablished in advance. A typewritten program log 
would include the start and stop time of each 
program and commercial, as well as other perti- 
nent information. Record selections had to be 
made in advance for music programs. In addi- 
tion, a certain amount of time had to be devoted 
each week to non-revenue producing public ser- 
vice announcements and programs. 


End of an Era 


Things change and that was certainly true of 
radio broadcasting in the 1950s. By the middle 
of the 1950s, television programming began to 
capture the public’s attention. By the end of the 
1950s, the public’s preference for television im- 
pacted even 250-watt AM radio stations. How- 
ever, AM radio still remained popular for music, 
news, and sports. Unfortunately for AM radio, 
another challenge called FM was waiting in the 
wings. 

FM radio was available in the 1950s; it had 
high quality and was widely used for broadcast- 
ing classical music. However, it was difficult to 
sell advertising on FM radio stations because of 
the limited programming and the fact that only a 
relatively small number of people had FM radio 
receivers. All that would change in the 1960s 
and 1970s, when FM radio receivers became 
more widely available and the programming 
more diversified. 

Suddenly, FM radio became very popular and 
AM radio had to reinvent itself; its glory days 
were gone forever. AM radio continued to 
broadcast talk shows, sports, news and music. 
The days when a 250-watt AM radio station 
could be economically important are only a dis- 
tant memory of a bygone era. However, a lot of 
broadcasters really did get their start at a 250- 
watt AM radio station. 
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Early Manufacturers of Telegraph and 


Electrical Apparatus 


The following article was originally published in 
Telegraph and Telephone Age—February 16, 
1918. It probably represents the earliest list of 
telegraph manufacturers ever compiled. The ar- 
ticle was prepared by the editorial staff of the 
magazine using material from the files of Donald 
McNicol. Canadian born McNicol was a telegra- 
pher, author, historian and technical instructor 
at Columbia University. When this article was 
published, he was the assistant engineer for the 
Postal Telegraph Company. The following year, 
McNicol became the editor of Telegraph and 
Telephone Age. Because of the historical signif- 
icance of the article, it is shown here in its en- 
tirety and exactly as published except for a few 
comments of my own in italics and the number- 
ing of the list of manufacturers —J. Casale 


come into possession of an early make of 

telegraph relay, sounder or key are, in 
many instances, at a loss in trying to establish the 
date of manufacture of their prize. While, in most 
cases, the instrument bears the name of the man- 
ufacturer, there is no clue as to the year in which 
it was made. 

The following information from various 
sources has been gathered for the purpose of aid- 
ing those who wish to identify the date of manu- 
facture of old time instruments, and, also, to call 
attention to the large number of instrument mak- 
ers in the business forty years ago compared with 
the half dozen concerns engaged in the same line 
of business at the present time (19/8). It might 
here be stated, however, that a considerable num- 
ber of the “firms” herewith listed consisted of 
small up-stairs shops in which the president was 
also shop superintendent, sales engineer and 
stenographer. 

The port rules and registers used by Prof. 
Morse in his first public demonstrations, and 
which were taken to Europe by him to be sub- 
mitted as models in securing foreign patents cov- 
ering his invention, were made by William Bax- 
ter and Alfred Vail in the shops of the Speedwell 
Iron Works, at Morristown, N.J., in 1837-38. 

The first embossing registers employed made 


Te who have had the good fortune to 
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in 1843 by Philip Schuyler and by Gilbert Smith 
weighed nearly two hundred pounds, due to the 
fact that the electro-magnets of these instruments 
were wound with No. 16 gauge insulated wire; 
being the same gauge as the line wire used. 

The first fine wire magnets used by Morse 
were made by Charles T. Smith in Prof. Morse’s 
room in Washington, in the year 1845. In Janu- 
ary, 1846, additional fine wire magnets were 
made in the shop of James Clark and Sons, 
Philadelphia, under the direction of Alfred Vail, 
Morse’s assistant, (William Clark was the father, 
James was his eighteen year old son who later 
ran the business until 1867) also by (John) 
Stokell, (clock maker) of New York. Registers 
were made in New York by Charles H. Dubois 
for Morse Lines in 1850. In 1865 registers were 
made by J. Burritt & Son, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Some of the earliest relays used were made by 
Thomas Hall, of Boston, and by Dr. R. B. Don- 
aldson, of Washington: also, by Daniel Davis, Jr., 
of Boston, between the years 1842 and 1848. The 
relay manufactured in 1847 by Davis for general 
use was claimed to be superior to the instruments 
being used at that time by Prof. Morse. In 1852 
the Norton Telegraph Works at Broadway and 
Broome Street, New York, manufactured tele- 
graph instruments: C. T. Chester was shop su- 
perintendent. 

The first keys used were similar in construc- 
tion to the circuit closer, in later years known as 
a strap key. Some of the earliest keys of a more 
modern design were made by Thomas C. Avery, 
of New York, about 1848. 

Daniel Davis established a shop in New York 
about 1845, which was later taken over by 
Palmer and Hall, which latter firm remained in 
the instrument manufacturing business in New 
York but a short time. Palmer and Hall main- 
tained a shop in Boston as late as 1850. 

In early days of telegraphy the cities, 
Rochester, Troy, and Utica, (New York) were im- 
portant telegraph centers. The Western Union 
Company had its general offices in Rochester up 
to the year 1866, in which year they were moved 
to New York. Some of the finest instruments 
used on the lines established between the years 
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1852 and 1869 were constructed by Mr. A. S. 
Chubbuck, of Utica, N.Y. Registers used on the 
first lines in Canada were manufactured by 
Chubbuck. 

In the West a number of small independent 
telegraph companies were organized, beginning 
about the year 1851. Some of the instruments 
used on these lines were made by Blattner, of St. 
Louis. 

In the year 1871, the following twenty-nine 
concerns were engaged in the manufacture of 
telegraph apparatus, and by 1890 practically all 
of them had disappeared from the field: 


1. Samuel J. Burrell, printing telegraph instru- 
ments, 50 Broad Street, New York. 

2. Knox and Shane, Philadelphia, manufactur- 
ers of high grade telegraph registers. 

3. S.F. Day and Company, Ballston Spa, 
Saratoga County, N.Y. 

4. Chester, Partrick and Company (Stephen 
Chester), 38 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

5. Hicks and Shawk (prior to 1869 this was a 
Western Union shop, Mr. Shawk, foreman), 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. George B. Hicks, of re- 
peater fame, was president of this company. The 
concern later was known as the Telegraph Supply 
and Manufacturing Company, under the manage- 
_ment of Mr. Hicks and J. H. Hessin. Mr. Hicks 
died in May, 1873. The company was continued 
under the management of John E. Cary and 
George W. Stockley. In 1884 the company was 
managed by W.B. Cleveland at the original loca- 
tion, 144 Superior Street. 

6. Gray and Barton (Elisha Gray and E.M. 
Barton, 1869-1872), 479 State Street, Chicago. In 
1872 taken over by the newly organized Western 
Electric Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

7. F.L. Pope and Company, 80 Broadway, 
New York. In May, 1872, moved to 194 Fulton 
Street and in 1873 to 38 Vesey Street, New York. 

8. Nelson A. Buell. 1872-1884, 26 Warning 
Block, Cleveland, Ohio. In 1884 consolidated 
with the business of W.B. Cleveland, 144 Supe- 
rior Street. D.W. Putt and Company, Wellsville, 
Ohio. 

9. L.G. Tillotson and Company, 8 Dey Street, 
New York. (From 1851 until 1866 Mr. Tillotson 
was superintendent of telegraph of the Erie Rail- 
road.) Mr. Jesse H. Bunnell was connected with 
this firm from 1875 until 1878. Mr. Tillotson died 
early in 1885, and shortly thereafter the company 
was reorganized under the name of E. S. Greeley 
and Company, which, in turn, was succeeded in 
1896 by Foote, Pierson and Company, now lo- 
cated at 160 Duane Street, New York. 
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10. Bliss, Tillotson and Company, 247 South 
Water Street, Chicago, Ill. In 1872 the Chicago 
factory was taken over by the Western Electric 
Mfg. Company. At the time of consolidation the 
firm was George H. Bliss and Company, with 
headquarters at 41 Third Avenue, Chicago. In 
1874 Bliss, Tillotson and Company opened a fac- 
tory at 54 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

11. Electric Telegraph Works (Fleming, Potter 
and Company), Second and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

12. Charles T. and J.N. Chester, 104 Centre 
Street, New York. This firm commenced busi- 
ness about the year 1855, and were the manufac- 
turers of the Chester battery (Smee type), used 
extensively on American telegraph lines from 
1857 until 1865. In 1873 they issued a 56-page 
catalogue of apparatus. 

13. William E. Davis, 319 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

14. H. D. Rogers and Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

15. C. Williams, Jr., 109 Court St., Boston 
Mass, (established 1856). 

16. Dr. L. Bradley, (1869), 9 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N.J. In January, 1873, Dr. Bradley 
discontinued the manufacture of telegraph instru- 
ments and continued making electrical measuring 
instruments only. 

17. Wm. D. Sargent, 812 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Later organized as the United 
States Telegraph and Supply Company. 

18. Partrick, Bunnell and Company, 38 South 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. In 1872, this 
company took over the business of Chester, Par- 
trick and Company and opened a branch office at 
22 Dey Street, New York. 

19. George H. Crain and Company (Henry 
Clusky), 145 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

20. Watts and Company, 47 Holliday Street, 
Baltimore, Md., in business in March, 1873. 

21. Washington Telegraph Agency, 1711 G 
Street, Washington, D.C., under the management 
of Mr. Geo. C. Maynard (now Curator Technol- 
ogy Division National Museum, Washington, D. 
Cy 

22. Canadian Telegraph Supply Company, 
352 King Street, Toronto, Ont. 

23. George M. Phelps, New York. (Superin- 
tendent of Western Union’s New York factory) 

24. E. B. Welsh and Geo. L. Saunders, 30 
Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. Makers of dial 
telegraph instruments and printers. 

25. Co-operative Manufacturing Company, 
216% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. In 1874 
managed by Mr. W. R. Baldwin. 

(continued on page 69) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment for personal 
use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available for browsing in the “AWA 
i Jourrnal On Line Edition’ on our Internet Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). 
Please observe the following: (1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is de- 
sired; (2) material must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic 
communications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) repeats 
require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the 

AWA is not responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
(7) AWA does not accept commercial advertising in this column; and (8) closing date is six weeks prior to first 
day of month of issue. Ads received after that time will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: 


RICHARD RANSLEY, P.O. BOX 41, SODUS, NY 14551 or email to richardransley@mac.com. 


In order to give members wider distribution for their ads, our classified section has I e 
able for all to read on the AWA Web site (www.antiquewireless. org). Andi in order toi in 
aa now offer free posti igs 


ber and eal “ the ads i in “= section, 


SELL/TRADE—BC-SW TUBE RADIOS 


Radiola 28 Superheterodyne, no speaker, no 
tubes. Otherwise looks to be intact and in good 
condition. Make reasonable offer. Also a Philco 
speaker with attached transformer but no cone. 
$20. plus shipping. Harry Goldman, 3 Amy 
Lane, Queensbury, NY 12804 


Console, RCA Model 9K3, works fine, in excel- 
lent condition, $1000. Mike Chiletz, 633 Post St. 
#529, San Francisco, CA 94109 (415) 846-2434 
E-mail: email@icparts.net 


Complete Heathkit AJ-1600 AM/FM Digital Tuner, 
black chassis, full options (discrete Dolby daughter 
cards, one per channel and genuine wood sides), 
very good condition, plus manual and schematic, 
carefully built from kit. For enthusiasts/collectors, 
$750. (USD) plus shipping from France. Dr. Clau- 
dio De Marchi, Villa Ramirez, 5080, Route de 
Castagniers, 06670 Castagniers, France Tel. +33 6 
68696057 E-mail: claudiodemarchi@free.fr 


Guild roll-top stereo radio desk in good shape. 
Plays, but may need cap work, $225 or trade for 
crystal set or early battery set. Pickup only. Mike 
Crain, 3 Hillsdale Ave., Harveys Lake, PA 
18618 (570) 639-2794 after 5:30 p.m. to 9 


SELL/TRADE—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 
Wireless Specialty Apparatus Corp. IP-501 (SE- 


1420) receiver. Includes outboard WSA 2-step 
amplifier and longwave loading unit. Original 
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_ the seller ee check for a generous ee of money and to arrange arses: 
The seller is to pay the packer/shipper, deduct his own fee, and return the balance o 
buyer. Don’t allow your! item to leave your hands until 


are certain the check will 


tubes and binding post jumpers. All three items in 
excellent unmodified condition. Photos via E- 
mail. Offers accepted. Alex Mendelsohn, AI2Q, 
Sea Road, Kennebunk, ME 04043 (207) 967-8812 
E-mail: ai2q@adelphia.net 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


Motorola “65” car radio that I know nothing 


about, except that it was made, according to the 
Radiomuseum, in about 1945 or 46. It appears to 
be in good condition, and is for sale to the high- 
est bidder. Bidder arranges for shipping. Chrome 
dash and bakelite knobs appear great. tuner ap- 
pears to work through cables. Must be 6 volt. 
Gary Oakley, 1640 Coles Campground Road, 
Murray, KY 42071 E-mail: goakley24@ 
gmail.com 


SELL/TRADE LITERATURE 


Radio schematics 1920s-1970s. USA, Canada, 
Australia and Europe. $3.00 plus SASE, Steve 
Rosenfeld, 113 Station Drive, Forked River, NJ 
08731 E-mail: oceangate@comcast.net 


27 consecutive years (1978-2004) of the Old 
Timer’s Bulletin. Complete. Volumes 19 thru 25 
(18 lbs. of OTBs) Best offer over $27. Harry 
Kundrat, 29 Walton Ave., New Providence, NJ 
(908) 665-1873 E-mail: hkundrat@att.net 


WANTED—BC-SW TUBE RADIOS 
Denchum Model W-446 by Wilmak. Variable tun- 
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ing version only. John Myers, P.O. Box 485, Jeni- 
son, MI 49429 (616) 669-6599 


WANTED—COMMUNICATIONS GEAR 


National doghouse 5897 PS and National NTE-30 
transmitter, any condition, any price for restoration 
and use on the air. I love National. Sylvia Thomp- 
son, N1 VJ, 33 Lawton Foster Rd., Hopkinton, RI 
02833 (401) 377-4912 To view my National col- 
lection, QRZ.COM via my callsign, N1 VJ 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Radiotone 12 or 16 inch Disc recorder. Also look- 
ing for a Lafayette “Explor-Air” 3 tube regenera- 
tive radio receiver from the mid 1960s. Gaylord 
Ewing, 155 Main St., Apt. #5, Box 144, Morris, 
NY 13808 or E-mail: lewing@citlink.net 


Empress Chalet novelty radio, and a seven inch 
National Television set, Model TV-7. Charles 
Harper, 2000 Jackstown Road, Paris, Kentucky 
40361 (859) 484-9393 E-mail: charper@kyk.net 


Still looking for a Wilcox Gay A-17 radio. Also 
want a beetle plastic Sonora TW-49. Would like 
to communicate with worker(s) or person(s) hav- 
ing knowledge regarding the Silvertone 4670 
“Coronet” radio. Need the black pointer, three 
knobs, brochure and advertisement for this radio. 
Thanks in advance. Joseph DiCaro, 4155 
Lastrada Heights, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada 
LSC 3V1 (905) 848-7759 E-mail: decoradio@ 
primus.ca 


Philco Chassis 38-8; tuning dial for RCA Model 
B-411. Patrick Marineau, 3188 Bates Rd., 
Madison, OH 44057 E-mail: wa9sui@ 
mybluelight.com 


ARRL “Lightning Calculator Type A” card- 
board circular slide rule. Rick Berranti, W6NIR, 
1341 Cedar Street, San Carflos, CA 94070-4755 
(650) 859-2857 E-mail: remler@juno.com 


WANTED—INFORMATION 


Need clean copy of the following for a Weston 
Tube (four and five pin) checker Model #533: 
The schematic and the tube selection card for 
identifying proper filament voltage-plate voltage 
and emission quality for each tested tube. Will 
pay $11, postpaid for clean copy. Leonard 
Cartwright, 16730 NW Pebble Beach Way, 
Beaverton, OR 97006 (503) 690-0472 E-mail: 
lencartwright@msn.com 


Manual/instructions for Weston Analyzer 774-4 
particularly tube testing setup. Bill Ford, Box 
606, Smiths Falls, Ontario, Canada K7A 4T6 
(613) 284-0700 
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Am starting a restoration project and would ap- 
preciate any information on an Admiral radio 
console Model # 4207-A10. Any schematics, 
wiring diagrams, etc. would be great. Have been 
unable to locate anything on the internet on this 
model. Douglas Thurbon, 7994 Fogleman Road, 
Oak Ridge, NC 27310 E-mail: dougnkaren@ 
triad.rr.com 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Wireless World Magazines to complete my col- 
lection: Vol I - (1913/1914). Vols III-LX (Apr 
1915-Mar 1922). Vols XIII-XVI (Oct 1923-June 
1925). Vol XXXIII (Jul-Dec 1933). Vol XLV 
(Jul-Dec 1939) and 1940-1945. Prefer bound 
volumes but single magazines may be accept- 
able. Pat Moore, The White House, Stock Green, 
Redditch, Worcs. B96 6TB, United Kingdom E- 
mail: g3ikr@thersgb.net 


Schematic for a Zenith 5 tube AM clock radio, 
chassis number SNO02. Jerry Snodgrass, P.O. Box 
73, Rockport, KY 42369 E-mail: jerrysnod- 
grass@bellsouth.net 


Schematic for a General Radio Co. VTVM Type 
726A and a Multimeter ME-9E/U. Donald 
Swope. Box 41, Tremont, PA 17981 


Manuals in good condition: Conar, Heathkit, 
Hickok, Superior, B&K, Accurate, Hammar- 
lund, Sencore, National, Simpson, Hallicrafters, 
WRL, Zenith, Knight-Kit, Johnson, Lafayette, 
Drake, Triplett, PACO, Millen, Gonset, B&W, 
others. Will buy or trade other manuals, books, 
magazines, catalogs you might need. A. J. 
Bernard, P.O. Box 690098, Orlando, FL 32869- 
0098 (407) 351-5536 E-mail: ni4g@juno.com 


Manual or schematic for Canadian Marconi 
Model CSR-2 communications receiver. Origi- 
nal or copy. Receiver manufactured in about 
1936. Steve Rosenfeld, 113 Station Drive, 
Forked River, NJ 08731 E-mail: oceangate@ 
comcast.net 


WANTED — PARTS 


Tuning knob for an early Freshman Masterpiece. 
Marking on the back of the two that I have is 
A.M.C.O. DIAL No. 3043-4 and are 3 % inches 
in diameter. Also looking for a Kennedy 281 
manual. Charles Solie, 1409 Jeanie Ct., Las 
Cruces, NM 88007 (505) 526-5778 E-mail: 
csolie@nmsu.edu 


Air-Way Model F parts set. All under-chassis 
components and main tuning dial are needed. 
Bob Slagle, P.O. Box 3455, Pueblo, CO 81005 
(719) 564-7894 E-mail: peakradio@comcast.net 
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BUSINESS CARD ADS 


Are you offering a product or service of interest to antique radio enthusiasts? Would you like to let the 
world know about the tubes, sets or paper you'd like to acquire? Place a business card in this space for the 
low price of $15.00 and it will seen by over 4,000 hard core devotees of our hobby. Purchase a year’s worth 
of insertions (four issues) for $50.00 and save $10.00 over the individual ad pricing. Send us a copy of 
your business card, or a special typeset ad designed to fit our standard space. We can, alternatively, type- 
set a short message for you (no more than eight lines, 50 characters max per line, please). For the time 


being, there will be no charge for typesetting. All 
ads must be for radio-related items or services and 
must be paid in advance. Send your ads and 
checks (payable to AWA Museum) to A.W.A. 
Business Card Ads, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 
14468. Closing date is six weeks prior to first day 
of month of issue. All advertising income is used 
to further the conservation work of the A.W.A. 
Electronic Communication Museum. 


ANTIQUE TUBES WANTED 


We buy and sell Collector and 
Pre-Octal Tubes 
See www.fathauer.com for listing or 
for catalog e-mail tubes@qwest.net or call 


George H. Fathauer & Assoc.,LLC 


123 N. Centennial Way, Ste. 105, Mesa, AZ 
Phone: 480-968-7686 Fax: 480-649-3718 


Call Toil Free: 877-307-1414 


Bob’s Antique Radios 
Buy-Sell-Trade 
Quality Capacitors and 
Electrolytics at fair prices 
For more Information visit 


Radioantiques .com or Email 
radiobob1@ aol.com 


#6221 S. Maple Avenue Tempe, Arizona 85283 USA sms 


Phone 480.820.5411 

Fax 480.820.4643 or 800.706.6789 
www.tubesandmore.com 
info@tubesandmore.com 


ESTES AUCTIONS 
Specializing in Vintage Radios 
& Radio Appraisal Service 
www.estesauctions.com 
7404 Ryan Road Phone: (330) 769-4992 
Medina, Ohio 44256 Fax: (330) 769-4116 
E-mail: estes auctions @aol.com 
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SOUTH BAY RADIO 
SINCE 1985 


Repairs to vintage tube equipment including 
home receivers, phonographs and auto radios 


Leonard Aquilino, Jr. 7187 Lakeshore Rd. 
(315) 699-7341 Cicero, N.Y. 13039 


RADIO MAIN OFFICES & RETAIL STORE 
: 7620 Omnitech Place, Victor, NY 14564 
Tel: 585-742-2020 Fax: 585-742-2099 


DAZ E. Our Website: www.radiodaze.com 
VINTAGE RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
Your Source For: 
Vacuum Tubes - Components - Books 
Transformers - Glass Dials - Tools LN 
Workbench & Refinishing Supplies na 
ASK FOR OUR FREE CATALOG! |1s%s|} 
email: info@radiodaze.com 


RADIO BOOKS WANTED 


Always buying: Books, Magazines and Manuals. 
Single items or collections. A huge selection of books on radio 
and related technology in our shop and catalogs. Call or 


Visit our web site: www.beqbooks.com 


BEQUAERT OLD BOOKS 
P.O. BOX 775, FITZWILLIAM NH 03447 


Toll Free (888)-447-5037 info@beqbooks.com 


Highest quality how-to books! 
Brand new & reprints of classics. 
Early radio, electronics, electricity, 
machines, science & tech! Projects, 
plans, nuts & bolts. Big Catalog! 
http://www.lindsaybks.com 


1 Lindsay Publications 


PO Box 538 Bradley IL 60915 


SUPER HET SCHEMATICS 


1918 to 1930 
Schematics * Layouts ¢ Construction Info « Ads 
Over 600 Brands, Models, and their Variations Documented 
www.superhets.info 


Toll Free: 888/ 473-2387 


Watch for “The Rolls Royce of Reception, 
An Encyclopedia for 1920s Super Heterodyne Collectors” 
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Capacitors & Schematics for Tube Radios 


David and Babylyn Cantelon 
6 Ferncrest Gate, Scarborough, 
Ontario, Canada, MiW 1C2 


www.justradios.com 
justradios@yahoo.com 


(416) 502-9128 
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Modern Radio Laboratories® 
Since 1932 
=" ® www,.modernradiolabs.com 


Crystal Set & One Tube Radio: Tested instructions & 
Plans by Paul Nelson & Elmer Osterhoudt with Parts, 
Supplies & Kits to support our literature. 


Modern Radio Labs® 
P.O. Box 14902 -A 
Minneapolis, MN 55414-0902 


Catalog $2.00 ppd. 


BUYING 


¢ TUBES 
* Microphones 


* Old Radios 
* Ham Gear 
* Speakers ¢ Amplifiers 
* Theater Equipment © Repair Shop items 
Recording Studio / Broadcast Station 
Outdated Parts / Supplies 
One Item or Entire Collections 
Call Me 
Johnny “Electron John” Carson, Jr. 
(724) 858-1808 or (724) 730-5093 
email: jpcsrson2@aal.com 


ARBE-III 


Universal Battery Eliminator 
$149.95 + S/H 
Antique Radios Inc, PO Box 6352 
Jackson, Michigan 49204 
Web: www.arbeiii.com 
Email: arbeiii@yahoo.com 
Phone (517) 787-2985 Evenings 


‘SAVE YOUR RADIO’ 


Soft-Starter 
INRUSH LIMITER 


EXTENDS TUBE LIFE 
GRADUALLY APPLIES POWER 
FRONT PANEL VOLTAGE METER 
CONFIRMS UNIT OPERATION 


SEND CHECKIMO TO: 

—LWO MODELS. me &IM ELECTRONICS 
150 WATT MAX LOAD: $34.95 205 BRIGHAM HILL RD. 
300. WATT. MAX LOAD: $39.95 MILTON, VT 05468 


e-mail or write for more info:bobzimmer@MSN.com 


KEY AND TELEGRAPH, continued from page 65 


26. Partrick, Carter and Company, 114 South 
Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. A new combi- 
nation of old interests, organized in 1875. This 
firm’s catalogue of 1883 does not list any tele- 
phone (telegraph) apparatus. The firm is still in 
business under the name of Partrick, Carter, and 
Wilkins, but they have not manufactured tele- 
graph apparatus for many years. 

27. Edison and Murray, 10 Ward Street, 
Newark, N.J. This was T.A. Edison’s Shop, 
1869 to 1873. 

28. J.J. Clark and Company, 19 East Twenti- 
eth Street, New York (1861-1866). 

29. J.H. Longstreet, 8 Barclay Street, New 
York (1880 until 1888 ). 


Western Electric Company, originally at 220 
East Kinzie Street, Chicago, was organized in 
1872 as the Western Electric Manufacturing 
Company. The Chicago factory succeeded by 
purchase or consolidation to the business of the 
Caton Instrument shop maintained by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company at Ottawa, IIl., 
and to the business of Gray and Barton, Chicago; 
Geo. H. Bliss and Company, Chicago; Electric 
Improvement Company, Galesburg, IIl.; C. 
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Williams, Jr., Boston; Gilliland Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. The 
New York works of the Western Electric Com- 
pany were the outgrowth of the electrical shop 
maintained by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which was taken over in April, 1879. 
By the year 1882 this company had issued four- 
teen catalogues of electrical apparatus, which 
were sold at from three cents to twenty cents 
each. 

Later firms engaged in the manufacture of 
telegraph apparatus: E. S. Greeley and Com- 
pany, (ending) 1896, J. H. Bunnell and Com- 
pany, Foote, Pierson and Company, Frederick 
Pearce and Company, Manhattan Electrical Sup- 
ply Company, all of New York; also L. S. Brach 
Company, Newark, N.J. and C.H. Dubois and 
Son, No. 61 Ann Street, New York, were in the 
telegraph instrument repair business from 1888 
until 1916. 

The foregoing information has been taken 
from records belonging to Mr. Donald McNicol, 
assistant engineer, Postal Telegraph-Cable Com- 
pany, New York, whose files contain extensive 
data relating to the historical development and 
organization of and inventions in telegraphy. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


AWA REVIEW VOLUME 18 


This 157-page volume contains five articles covering a wide variety of topics: 

(1) “Motor Buzzer Transmitters,” by Russ Kleinman, Karen Blisard, and A. J. Link 

Low-power motor buzzer-type transmitters were used on board Navy ships around the time of World 
War I, but very little has been written about this technology. The authors have researched the topic care- 
fully and present rare photos of typical equipment of this type. 

(2) “Wireless Specialty Apparatus Nomenclature Gone Awry,” by Eric 
Wenaas ‘ig aA 

Wenaas has uncovered a treasure trove of information about WSA’s early REVIEW 
years, and among other things, proves beyond any doubt that the “I” that a 
usually shows up as the first character in WSA model numbers of early sets 
should actually be a number 1. ° 

(3) “20th Century Evolution of the Submarine Telegraph,” by Ludwell 


Sibley. 

Volume 17 of the Review contained a comprehensive article by Bill Holly 7 kn 
about the early history of submarine cables. In this issue, Ludwell Sibley re- ——__ sswsnnussimaeroum sin 
counts the 20th century technological developments that characterized the =: =." 


end of the cable era. 

(4) “ Radio Advertisement and Fashion,” by Barbara Havranek. 

Author Havranek explains why so many early radio ads contained fashionable women. The many dra- 
matic ads reproduced in her article show how radio advertising evolved from the 1920s to the 1950s. 

(5) “Made in Rochester,” by Allan Pellnat. 

Radio buffs know that Stromberg-Carlson was a Rochester-based firm, but Allan Pellnat has uncov- 
ered and documented a surprisingly large number of obscure radio companies based in Rochester, New 
York. 

This volume contains a complete table of contents of previous volumes of the Review and a cumula- 
tive index, indexed by author and by subject/keyword. Price is $15.00 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where add $5.00. See order form on back page for availability and prices of previous volumes. 


THE OTB ON CD ROM 


These discs run on any PC or Mac system capable of running Acrobat | — 
4.0 (free copy included). PCs should have 486 or better processor, 10 | 
Mb of free hard disc space, MS Windows 95 or 98 or NT 4.0 with ser- 
vice pack 3 or later. 


Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: 
$35.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35,95 U.S., post- 
paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


Volumes 1 and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. = 
and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 | ___Antique Wireless Association 


| Telegraph Anthology 
TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM | 


Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old _ 
Timer’s Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addi- | 


< F i | EVERY TRLEG! 
tion there are photos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an un- | Th oat Cale 
i ‘The *Lost' Loulse Moreas Military Telegraph Key Article 


published article by Lou Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited up- | ieee 


CLE EVER PUBLISHED BY AWA 
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All profits are used to support the Museum e See back cover for order blank 


date of the Early Telegraph Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the con- 
tent of this CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. Com- 
plied and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, WI1TP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere 
add $3.00. 


Antique Wireless Association 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM AW. REVIEW 


Back Issae Library Volumes 1-5 


Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your li- 
brary. Operating requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1- | 
5 and Volumes 6-10 available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, _ 
$19.95 US; both, $35.00, postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add * 
$3.00 per CD. | 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 


Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The Atwater Kent Story. 
Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out of print. We now 
offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Acrobat Reader Ver- 
sion 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you'll receive a printed full-size wall chart showing the progression 
of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HBORS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the world-wide-web. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 


Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The 
new pin maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but 
adds the words “Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in 
bright gold. Background is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 
1" in diameter. Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


AWA COFFEE MUG 


Heavy porcelain mug in cobalt blue with yellow-gold AWA lettering 
and logo. good for daily use and dishwasher safe. $9.75 postpaid in US 
and Canada. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to Ed Gable, Curator, AWA Museum, 
187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. 
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MUSEUM STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. and Canada 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20% discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 30% discount for orders of 
12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY* «ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 34-4 37-1 
26-1 29-1 31-3 35-1] 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-2 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-3 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 35-4 38-1 
27-1 30-1 | 33-2 36-1 38-2 
28-1 30-4 33-4 36-2 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-1 36-3 38-4 
28-3 36-4 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE OY ISSUE 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 10 $12.00 Volume 15 $14.95 
Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 13 $12.00 Volume 16 $14.95 
Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 14 $14.95 Volume 17 $19.95 


Volume 18 $15.00 
CD ROM DISKS Priced as Indicated. 


OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 


QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 
AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 
OTHER CDS Se 
OTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 
AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN AWA COFFEE MUG 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 (QTY) @ $9.75 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 
OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 


Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB Order $ 
Total AWA Review Cost = $ 
Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. Total Review Order $ 


Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 
Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 


Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total OTB CD Order $ 
_._-_ AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
_.__ Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 
___-Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ 
__._ Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
___ AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 

Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Membership Pin Order $ 
_____-—~-AWA Coffee Mug @ $9.75 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. Total Coffee Mug Order $_ 

* % Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: Edward M. Gable, 187 Lighthouse Rd., Hilton, NY 14468. 
Na me Address 


